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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition’ and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general’sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


T is a cause for unbounded gratitude that the guards 
which surrounded President McKinley at Buffalo were 
able to arrest and confine the assassin without surren- 
dering him to the rage of the people. Had he once 
been given into their hands, a sorrow-stricken multitude 

would have become an infuriated mob. The cry, “He ought 
to have been lynched,” is a hasty utterance of impulsive 
men, which ought to have no approval when calmer judgment 
rules. The attempt to murder the President was a hideous 
crime; but the lynching of the murderer on the spot would 
have added another hideous: crime, with effects upon the 
national character as base and deplorable as the sorrow for 
the President was ennobling and good. Let all the forms 
of the law be observed, and let every punishment serve the 
ends of justice and conserve the good of the people. 
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WHATEVER argument may be framed against capital 
punishment in ordinary cases, it is the private opinion of 
the writer that no adequate reason has ever béen given for 
sparing the life of an assassin. The safety of rulers, the 
stability of government, and the welfare of all nations would 
be advanced if, in cases of public assault where there is no 
doubt of the criminal, he being caught in the act, there were 
prompt trial and speedy execution. 
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WuiLe we do not for a moment believe or teach that God 
appoints an assassin to do his bloody work or directs a bullet 
toits mark, yet we do believe that, by and through the co-op- 
eration of human minds with the Divine Providence, events 
are so ordered that at last all things work together for good. 
In the case of Lincoln and of Garfield the universal sorrow 
wrought for good in the national character. So now, in the 
case of President McKinley, we may look for good to come 
out of this grievous trouble.. Our hopes were a little over- 
blown; our confidence in the national prosperity a_little too 
exultant; we were in danger of forgetting some of the 
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duties and responsibilities which grow out of national great- 
ness. Because of the flood of sympathetic feeling which has 
swept over the country, there will be a drawing together of 
the better elements in all classes and parties. The national 
anxiety will end in sentiments and purposes that will give a 
new force and dignity to the national character. In foreign 
lands, also, the impulse of sympathy will reduce somewhat 
the distrust and suspicion with which we have recently been 
regarded. 
st 


In the original sense, a speculator is afar-seeing man. In 
Latin a sfecu/a is a high place from which to look out, such 
as a cliff or a watch-tower. A speculator was a looker-out, 
a scout, an explorer. The business man who, in the original 
and better sense of the word, is a speculator, is one who 
looks ahead and makes long plans. He foresees things to 
come; and, when other men are wholly engaged with current 
events, and are backing and filling in the eddies and side 
winds of popular whim and fashion, he is studying the ocean 
currents and trade winds. He knows when to expect the 
ebb tide and when the flood which leads on to fame and 
fortune. The true speculator is the prophet of the market 
and the exchange. He is the guide of commerce and the 
adviser of governments. It was his power as a speculator 
that gave Gladstone his amazing influence as a financier. 
The so-called speculator is often a man of another type and 
character. He is a liar, a gambler, a bungler. He may 
stumble into a fortune by betting on the winning side, he 
may win some temporary advantage by lying and deceit ; 
but, in the long run, the laws of nature wipe out his fortunes 
and abolish him. He is the green bay-tree of the old times 
that flourished for a day and then was not. While it is pos- 
sible that the lying speculator, who reports what he does not 
see, may make a fortune and by “ smartness ” keep it and 
enjoy it, yet that will be true of him which Pierpont Morgan 
is reported to have said to a successful man of this class. 
“Your reputation is of your own making, and you are re- 
sponsible for it.” 
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Tur public ownership of utilities has come just so far as 
the people have been convinced that it was safe to trust 
their representatives to administer them for their benefit. 
The further acquirement by national and civic authorities of 
control over our: supplies of air, water, milk, artificial lights, 
the generation of power and its distribution and use in 
manufacturing and transportation, will come just so fast as the 
majority of the people are convinced that it is wise and safe 
to trust men in office with the vast powers and opportunities 
which go with the control of the sources of wealth. During 
the past century there was steady advance toward that kind 
of public control which is demanded by the socialist, but 
at the same time there was an equally marked advance in the 
other direction. It was discovered that vast undertakings, 
upon which the State could never properly venture, were 
best carried on by private corporations, which, impelled by 
the hunger for money-making, would take the risks, do the 
work, make the gains, and share the losses. In the United 
States there are but few cities that are well governed. 
There are few public undertakings which are not carried on 
with a waste and extravagance which would be fatal in pri- 
vate enterprises. ‘The first step toward the private ownership 
of utilities must always be the production of an official class 
competent enough~and trustworthy enough to manage the 
utilities. 
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Since the settlement of the country there have been ques- 
tions as to the place and value of a college education. In 
New England the first colleges were founded to educate min- 
isters. It was held that the spiritual leaders of the -people 
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should be not only godly men, but wise and learned men. 
Gradually the purpose of an academic training was expanded 
to include medicine and law, “ the learned professions” they 
were called. As wealth increased, rich merchants and others 
sent their sons to college with the idea that education was 
good for them, even if they did not enter any profession. It is 
only recently that academic training has been considered 
Many claim that the fact that 
the majority of successful business men are not college- 
bred proves that it is not desirable for them to spend time 
in learning from books when they might be adapting them- 
selves to business ideas and methods. Meantime the sons 
and daughters of the people are pressing into colleges, re- 
gardless of consequences. The impulse seems to be that of 
a true instinct. We believe the result will be wholly good. 
If the colleges do not turn out men and women who can 
make money in business, it may do a better thing; that is, 
produce a large class of intelligent and cultivated men and 
women who can be happy and useful without making much 
money. 

Be 


Tur Consumers’ League does great good when it acts 
with knowledge and prudence as the mediator between 
employers and employed. Its first duty is self-education. 
Those who make up the League are pledged to self-denial 
for the sake of those who earn their living in painful ways, 
in poverty and distress. Those who buy have some respon- 
sibility in regard to the methods by which goods are made 
cheap at the expense of the health and ‘life of the makers. 
The problem is by no means a simple one. It is easy to 
say that sweat-shops must not exist, and that garments shall 
not be made in unsanitary surroundings. But what remains, 
then, for the poor, let us say for the widow with three young 
children, who cannot go to a factory or workshop, and who 
cannot work at all unless she can work at home? The 
sweat-shop is made possible to greedy employers by the 


number and the poverty of the immigrants who are crowding _ 


into all the tenements of our great cities. When employers 
have been impelled by public opinion to sell goods at a fair 
price and pay living wages to those who make them, then 
the public and the League must have an eye to the multitude 
who are unfitted to do good work and cannot earn good wages. 
Unless they are cared for and protected, they will make sweat- 
shops of their own, which will be nests of vice and disease. 


President McKinley. 


The assault upon the chief magistrate of the United States 
was condemned as a matter of course by all men and women 
of normal instincts. It has been painful to note the eagerness — 
of journalists to secure from persons not in accord with the 
President’s party or policy some assurance that they were 
saddened by this grievous event. It isa pitiable thing for 
any reputable man or woman to be challenged at such a time, — 
and requested to express his opinion of such a calamity. 
Human nature in the United States has come under the in- 
fluence of civilization to such an extent that men and women 
of ordinary moral culture can be trusted to differ in their 
private opinions and their judgments of public policy with- 
out carrying their differences to the point of personal ani- 
mosity. To suspect any political opponent of the President — 
of rejoicing over his wounds and the possibility of his 
death would be equivalent to a charge of being a murderer 
at heart. We may be thankful that the protests called out 
by questions of well-meaning but over-busy journalists were — 
needless and superfluous. Whatever faults we have, sy! 
pathy with the trade of the assassin is not among them. 

Such an event calls out hasty and ill-considered re 
tions on the course of public affairs. That which happer 
at Buffalo might easily have happened at any time during the 
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last five years, and indicates only that the man and the op- 
portunity came together. The man was not unlike hundreds 
of other half-developed and half-crazed men and women, 
who have been brooding over imaginary wrongs and. listen- 
ing to the dreary talk of the deformers of society who, under 
the mantle of reform, plot mischief against all forms of soci- 
ety. No doubt there have been scores of men who, given 
the time, the place, and the opportunity, would have will- 
ingly drawn the trigger to speed the bullet to the heart of 
the President. But this state of thingsisdeplorable. That it 
should be the cause of much heart-searching and many 
grave reflections upon the part of all who have influence in 
public affairs is clear enough. But nothing happened last 
week which indicates any crisis in the national life nor any 
new danger threatening the republic. Probably all public 
men are safer to-day, and all disturbers of the peace more 
quiet, because of this outbreak of social ferocity, 

Many are tempted in the excitement of the moment to 
blame others for this melancholy event. Many are looking 
about to find the persons who can be held responsible for 
this outcome, to point out some course of conduct or manner 
of speech, and say, “ This is the consequence.” Little good 
can come from mutual blame and mutual recriminations. 
They who are taking the lesson most to heart, and are re- 
flecting most wisely and planning most helpfully, are those 
who in silence are searching themselves, sifting their own 
motives, judging their own actions, and trying to find the 
right way of patriotic duty for the future. They who are 
most eager now to blame others are least to be depended 
ened, or despairing do not heal, but hurt the wounds of the 
upon for wise counsels. Those who are angry, or fright- 
people. 

The President has suffered, and has borne his suffering 
bravely. His calmness at the moment of peril was admi- 
rable and helpful. A man who has suffered and has borne 


_ his suffering with calmness and bravery becomes a popular 


hero. When he returns to Washington, he will carry into the 
office dignity of a kind never seen there before. Lincoln 
and Garfield could not carry back to the chair of the Presi- 
dent the memories and the associations-which would have 
made them centres of such loving homage as never fell to 
the lot of any sovereign. President McKinley, surviving, 
will, because of that which he has suffered, confer upon his 
office a new dignity which will silence envious tongues, 
which will make his opponents more guarded in their 
speech, which will awaken in all loyal souls a new rever- 
ence for the offices which in a republic represent the will of 
the people, and ought to have abundant honor, Without 
imitating any of the artificial splendors of courts and kings, 
we should do well to regard the institutions of republican 
liberty with reverence like that which, in tradition at least, 
was felt for the Senate as the representative of the Roman 
people. One does not in public speak ill of his father and 
his mother, even if they are unworthy of regard. Certainly, 
the offices and the officers of a republic ought to have re- 
spect equal to that which we pay to our ancestors without 
regard to their worthiness. 

If the President returns to the full discharge of the duties 
of his office, we believe that he and all associated with him 
will be lifted, necessarily, to a higher level of moral respon- 
sibility and resolution, and that a new steadiness and devo- 
tion to principles will come into the administration of affairs. 
The effect will not be a mere external glorification of the 
President, but a new and deeper consecration of our govern- 
ment to the interests of the people and the duty of the na- 
tion. With the most earnest sympathy for the President 
and for the nation suffering on his behalf, we are almost 
tempted to believe that the President himself may yet say 
that the good that has come to him through the sympathy 
of the people, and the effect “upon himself, has been worth 


all that it cost. 
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Our Modern Jesus. 


Even if we had not specifically discarded the supra-natu- 
ral Jesus, modern conditions would have so enlarged his 
humanity that, practically, we should have forgotten the 
divinity that once so hedged him in. There is little need in 
these days for a mediator, a pacificator, a sacrifice, between 
God and man. What we do feel the need of is that which 
Jesus describes as the Door. “I am the Door. By me, if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out and find food. The one great need of these days is to 
get a vision of God, and to get it into our every-day life. 
There is no questioning the fact that Jesus, above all men, 
had the divine faculty of opening a door that would let us see. 
the nobler and higher purposes of life,— out of our selfishness 
and our narrowness, into the light of nobler purposing. He 
shows us that this one thing, to live for this world in a thor- 
oughly honorable manner, is quite a different thing from livy- 
ing the higher life alone with the Father. Several business 
men were the other day discussing their affairs; and one of 
them said: “Well, for my part, I do not get satisfaction. 
This doing of business is all well enough, and it has its 
pleasures as well as its successes; but, after all, it does not 
seem to me to contain a rational end of life.” ‘ Exactly,’’ 
said another, “and what we want is an adequate life purpose. 
It has always seemed to me that religion ought to furnish 
such a purpose; but, so far, it has done little to help me.” 
A third said: “I want a church where I can go and be 
inspired,— washed out of the every-day common things, and 
get a glimpse of that which is lasting. Yes, sir, we are mak- 
ing a big failure in this matter of business success.” A 
fourth added : “ It doesn’t satisfy. When a man has a mill- 
ion, he wants ten million, and then a hundred millions; and, 
when these fellows cannot amass any more, I am afraid a 
great wave of suicide will set in, out of a total disgust of 
life on that line.” ‘‘ There certainly is a sort of life which 
does not end in mere business routine,’’ said the first 
speaker. ‘I get glimpses of it enough to know that there 
is a reality, a substantiality somewhere. Charity doesn’t 
make things square. Mere altruism is not enough. What 
I want to know is myself and my relation to the Everlasting. 
Is there a road that widens out forever into better thought, 
better hope, better will?” Then these half-dozen business 
men proposed a business men’s club. They agreed to meet 
once each week, not to hear preaching, but to talk these 
things over in a friendly way, and, if possible, feel the way 
through the life problem. 

Is life worth the living? Every one sooner or later must 
ask that question. A pessimist is a fool. Undoubtedly, a 
right life is worth living; but what is a right life? We are 
getting more and more satisfied that the solution does not 
come through prayer and sacrifice. And there is a deepen- 
ing conviction that Jesus has a power to open to us a vis- 
ion into a sort of life that is worth the while. “If ye had 
known me, ye should have known my Father also. If God 
were your Father, ye would love me. Ifa man keep my say- 
ings, he shall never see death.’’ Here is the preaching for 
modern times. We are constantly getting visions of death, 
— few visions of life. The Jews were in a similar predica- 
ment. They supposed that Jesus spoke of bodily death. 
They answered : ‘“‘ The prophets are dead. Who makest thou 
thyself?” Jesus answered: “If I honor myself, my honor is 
nothing. It is my Father who honoreth me, of whom you 
say he is your God. Yet ye have not known him.” We 
have heard enough of the supernatural Jesus, who opens the 
way into a future paradise. Can we comprehend a Jesus 
that opens a door through which we see the divine Father- 
hood in this life? Can we get this close relationship to the 
eternal Father, the All Life, such as Jesus claimed to 
possess, and held it to be his mission to impart ? 

On the whole, it seems sure that we do not need less of 
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Jesus than formerly, but more. We must find the Door,— 
the mind so charged with the Father that he can stand 
between us and God, and say, Behold, in him we live! Is 
there room for churches of upward-lookers? Can we, with- 
out cant and rubbish, organize a new age of Christianity? 
Can the churches take up the cry of the soul in a new age,— 
something greater than business, something more lasting 
than success? 


The Inward Law. 


_ That the inward life is the real life we are often con- 
vinced, however urgent may be the importunities of the 
world without. In some hours that we know no proof can 
make it certain that there is nothing in the mind which is 
not first in the senses. There flashes upon us what has not 
been on sea or land and what is not contained in earth or 
heaven. Then poetry is born, then imagination justifies it- 
self, then faith is established. Whence come these insights 
that no experience has given, these intuitions that transcend 
in the worth of their message all that we have learned of 
book or teacher? 

The new answer is the old answer with a fresh interpreta- 
tion, the answer of science as well as philosophy, of fact as 
well as faith. No message comes to us that has not a reason 
for the coming, and that may not be interpreted as to the 
manner of its presentation. Merely to say that it is an in- 
tuition proves nothing, and to call it an ideal insight is not 
to give it greater worth. To name these the manifestations 
of the subconscious gives little additional help except that 
we employ a new for an older terminology. We may impose 
on ourselves by talking of the subliminal consciousness, and 
have no idea of what the phrase implicates. All of these 
terms can mean nothing more than that we inherit the results 
of countless generations of human experience. That our 
insights have the sanction of all the conscious and uncon- 
scious life that has preceded our own gives them new mean- 
ing and a deeper significance. We must assume, if evolu- 
tional development is accepted, that the sifted worth of all 
that men have known, felt, and lived since human exist- 
ence began, has been transmitted to us over the genera- 
tional highway, and is ours for the taking. This transmitted 
wisdom does not come to us in specific form, as definite 
knowledge or explicit law, but as capacity for knowing or 
susceptibility to truth. 

The eagerness with which we ask that truth shall be given 
us without effort of our own is not to our credit. Many of 
the theories of intuition are those of the lazy man, who asks 
that he shall be dowered with wisdom without toil on his 
part. The law of insights some philosophers have made so 
much of is a law of inanition. It is the waiting for the gods 
to grind our grist for us without making use of wind or 
steam. ‘That they have provided power to our use is all we 
have a right to expect, and is beyond that for which we are 
truly thankful. The gathered wisdom of the ages, trans- 
mitted to us along the way of heredity, is not written out as in 
a law-book. It is a dowry that must be used in order to its 
possession, a gift that has no value except as it is utilized. 
No high-sounding subliminal consciousness brings us nearer 
to the secrets of heaven without task of ours or gives pass- 
port to one that is denied to others. There is no royal road 
by which any one can come to hidden wisdom or uncover 
the fountain of eternal youth. Such assumptions, by whom- 
soever made, may be put by as worthless, and as having no 
foundation except in egotism and self-assertion. 

None the less, the individual man or woman does not 
stand alone, but is a link in the vast chain of transmitted 
power ; and, if he knows rightly how to draw off the current 
that passes through him, he can use it as he will. This is the 
secret of the using to his own good, however, that it shall be 
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to the advantage of the generations to follow. All the power 
of the past is transmitted through the individual life, not for 
its sake, but for that of the eternal succession of generations 
that the future hides from our sight. The transmitted power, 
invisible as it is, potent as it must be, growing stronger as it 
must of necessity, is the subtlest and most transcendent 
agent of which we know. It is the source of all miracles, 
the potency of the supernatural, the norm of every law, the 
fountain-head of all religions, the strength of every divine 
sanction. Without it no wisdom comes to us, by means of 
it every truth is made powerful. 

We make far too little use of the inward power the genera- 
tions have gathered for us as insight and intuition. We live 
too much in the light of the garish day, too much in our 
senses, too much in the outward and transient. The secret 
of genuine power is in the deeper life that has been given us 
in the generational succession, for this is profound, untroubled, | 
eternal. It is a deep sea, a vast ocean of power, an unwasted 
reservoir of spiritual realities. On it we may draw without 
fear of its diminution; for it is inexhaustible, growing ever 
deeper and larger, the more it is used. We have no right to 
expect this sea will lave our boats unless we set sail upon it 
and trim our course to its winds and tides. It gives us 
nothing we do not seek of its deeper wisdom or of its more 
subtle insights. The more we listen for the voice that comes 
thence, the surer we are to hear that great word we have 
desired. 

We hear the voice of the generations in their might and in 
their tenderness only when we listen long, putting aside 
selfishness, keeping the senses silent, sitting apart as those 
who would know things invisible and transcendent. Then 
there comes upon us a great calm, the clamor of the world is 
hushed, the noises that distract and the cares that worry 
cease their appeal, voices are heard that are assuring with 
hope and courage, and there descends upon us the bene- 
diction of inward peace. The message that comes to us is ~ 
that of all who have struggled and conquered, who have 
patiently borne evil that good might come, who have loved 
even in the day of hate and wrong. It is a great word they 
give us,— these children and mothers and strong ones; and 
well is it for us if we lowly listen and heed their word of life 
that has all-healing power within it. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The National Conference and the National Association. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches originated at a special meeting called by the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association in Boston 
in December, 1864. The Association was then nearly forty 
years old, but its financial resources were altogether inade- 
quate to meet the demands made upon it; and the directors 
felt the urgent necessity of some special effort to arouse the 
interest of the churches and stimulate the generosity of in-— 
dividuals. ‘The Conference has never attempted to usurp 
the functions of the parent organization, but has wisely con- 
fined itself to the purpose set forth in its constitution of 
“strengthening the churches for more and better work for 
the kingdom of God.” The administration of the two 
bodies is entirely distinct, but the Association accepts the 
declarations of the Conference as the expression of its own 
spirit and purpose. eae 

At the last meeting of the Conference the following reso- 


lution was unanimously adopted, thus carrying forward the 4 


principle of co-operative activity which has obtained since 
the organization of the Conference. Oe 
“ Resolved, That the National Conference hereby declares” 
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its confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the officers and 
directors of the American Unitarian Association. 

- “The Conference recognizes the Association as its execu- 
tive arm, and urges the heartiest support of all the Unita- 
rians to the endeavor of the Association to diffuse the’ prin- 
ciples of pure and undefiled religion, and to upbuild in 
America a fellowship of free churches wherein good works 
shall be set above orthodoxy of belief.’’ 

The Conference is thus a deliberative body. The Associ- 
ation is an executive body. It is the function of the Con- 
ference to debate and advise. It is the function of the 
Association to apply. It is the province of the Conference 
to discuss those problems of theology, education, and _phi- 
lanthropy in which are involved the welfare of Church and 
State. It is the province of the Association to turn acquisi- 
tion into accomplishment, to transform knowledge into power, 
and to make aspiration culminate in will. The attitude of 
the Conference is receptive, of the Association aggressive. 
The one has to do primarily with the world within, the other 
with the world without. In our Conference we are willing 
disciples. In our Association we must be ardent apostles. 
The Association thus opens before us a door of utterance. 
It offers our people the opportunity for embodying their 
ideas and hopes. It seeks their aid in transmuting purpose 
into act and turning dream to deed. Without such a door 
of utterance the Conference would be exposed to the peril 
which constantly besets men of education and enlightenment, 
—the peril of becoming critics rather than the servants of 
religion and the Commonwealth. If once withdrawn into a 
cloistered and self-centred study, the Conference might easily 
settle down into the habits first of the mere observer or re- 
porter of events and then of the indifferent or imbittered 
censor. 

- What, then, can the members of the Conference do for 
their Association? ‘They can realize that its work is made 
possible only by their loyalty and their intelligent and lib- 
eral support. The measure of the Association’s efficiency 
is simply the measure of the confidence and aid of its con- 
stituents. ‘The action and reaction between the Association 
and its members is constant, prompt, and sensitive. The 
Association is a democratic body, and is a faithful mirror of 
the earnestness or indifference, the ardor or heedlessness, of 
our ministers and people. It is for them to determine 
whether its support shall be adequate or meagre, whether its 
administration shall be wise and faithful or careless and in- 
competent, whether it shall merely continue to exist or shall 
be filled with new and enlarged power of blessing. 

Maintained by the loyalty, money aid, and personal ser- 
vice of its members, what can the Association be reasonably 
expected to do for the cause which Conference and Asso- 
Ciation alike are set to serve? It should provide for the 
prompt and efficient application alike of the money aid and 
of the intellectual and spiritual gifts of those who believe in 
the principles for which we stand. It should give to men 
and women who are disposed to help their kind the most 
adequate assurance that their helpfulness shall be fruitful. 
It should encourage that finest form of public spirit, the 
purpose through intelligent endowment of “doing some per- 
petual good in the world.” It should be able to give the 
assurance that all permanent benefactions intrusted to its 
care shall be preserved as lasting memorials and made use- 
ful in advancing centuries. It should be eager and untiring 
in diffusing good literature, in influencing public opinion, in 
anticipating the gradual alterations in the social and relig- 
ious habits of the community, and accommodating its work 
to the changed conditions. It should welcome the co-opera- 
tion of other Christian bodies, and seek to promote the unity 
of spirit which lies beneath all differences of opinion and 
custom. It should aid in founding and maintaining the 
churches, schools, and colleges which are the guides of 
higher civilization. It should cherish those institutions 
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which are the perennial fountains of moral and spiritual 
power, wherein fresh minds may explore the boundless 
realms of truth, where a cheerful faith may bring peace to 
troubled souls, and where generations of youth may learn of 
righteousness. SamMuEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


THERE was a universal feeling of relief at the beginning 
of the week when it was announced by the physicians who 
are in attendance upon the President at Buffalo, N.Y., that 
Mr. McKinley’s early recovery is probable. The widest ap- 
prehension had existed in all quarters since the firing of the 
two shots from the revolver of Leon Czolgosz shortly after 
4 o’clock on Friday afternoon of last week, one of which 
struck the President in the chest and glanced off, while the 
other penetrated the stomach and has not yet been recovered. 
The news from Buffalo flashed upon the world a terrible sur- 
prise, unbelieved at first, and confirmed but too completely 
before many moments had elapsed. Before the night was 
over, it was known that the youth who had attempted to 
assassinate the President is an anarchist, that his crime 
was the premeditated act of a deluded mind, which regarded 
William McKinley as a despot whom it was necessary to kill 
in order to aid the cause of human progress; and very soon 
it became apparent that this pitiful state of confusion had 
been brought about in the mind of Czolgosz by listening to 
a rabid address by Emma Goldman, a noted anarchist of 
foreign birth. 

a 


PuBLic opinion was moved profoundly with anger and 
indignation when an examination of the prisoner estab- 
lished the fact that the attempt upon the President’s life was 
clearly the result of the anarchistic propaganda upon the 
soil of the republic. Through all the mediums that serve 
for the expression of the national feeling there arose a 
demand for vigorous measures against the social doctrine 
which had wrought such tragic results. The police of all 
the great centres of population turned about them to look 
closely into the doings of those small and obscure groups 
of men and women whom they had hitherto regarded as 
harmless and amusing fanatics, and who call themselves 
anarchists. The discovery was made that some of these 
groups openly and exultantly glorified the shocking deed of 
Leon Czolgosz, and placed him upon a pedestal of heroic 
martyrdom. The disclosure of this fact evoked something 
like a cry of angry menace from the great mass of people. 
In several instances it required the vigilance of the police 
to protect the lives of these misguided men. 


az 


As the news from the sick-room at Buffalo continued to 
grow more reassuring, plans began to be publicly discussed, 
for the most part in sobriety and restraint, for dealing with 
the evil of anarchism upon American soil. The pulpit, the 
press, and the general public joined in this discussion with a 
fulness of feeling. Even the most casual reader of a daily 
journal became convinced of the fact that public opinion de- 
mands some legislative or police action that will deal effec- 
tively with an evil which has just been revealed in its true 
form and its true proportions. There is every indication 
that the national legislature, when it meets this winter, will 
find itself called -yzpon to enact a measure or a series of 
measures calculated to check the spread of anarchistic 
teachings upon this continent, These measures may be 
directed to the general end of limiting, by some stringent 
test, the right of aliens to immigrate into this country, espe- 
cially when it is known that the intending immigrant has had 
anarchistic associations in the country from which he comes, 
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Ir is announced from Washington, upon what might be re- 
garded as official authority, that the negotiations for a new 
canal treaty between the United States and Great Britain, to 
take the place of the Hay-Pauncefote agreement, have reached 
a stage of advancement which has almost brought them to 
completion. The agreement as to the terms upon which 
Great Britain will be willing to waive her objections to the 
construction and control of the canal by the United States 
has already been effected, and the draft only remains to be 
drawn up. This work will be done by the representatives of 
the two countries in London, and will be signed in Washing- 
ton next month. The new convention has been especially 
formed with a view to meeting the objections of those sena- 
tors who secured the rejection of the treaty by the Senate 
during its last session. The negotiations have been in prog- 
ress virtually since the defeat of the Hay-Pauncefote agree- 
ment. It has been understood that in the new convention 
Great Britain has modified to a great extent its objections to 
the wishes of the Senate of the United States. 


ad 


Ir may be said now that the Chinese incident, which two 
years ago agitated the world with the possibility of grave 
international complications, is definitely closed. Minister 
Conger reported to the State department from Pekin at 
the beginning of the week that the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
signed the protocol on September 7. On Wednesday of 
last week Prince Chun, a brother of the Chinese emperor, 
presented himself in Berlin at the head of a deputation of 
high-class mandarins, conveyed to the kaiser his master’s 
regret for the assassination of Baron von Ketteler, the 
German minister at Pekin, and requested the ruler of Ger- 
many to resume his friendly relations with the Chinese em- 
pire. Simultaneously another expiatory mission, consisting 
of high Chinese officials, appeared in the court of Tokio, and 
apologized to the mikado for the murder of a Japanese dip- 
lomat at Pekin during the disturbances. These two acts 
were followed by the signing of the agreement whereby 
China binds itself to carry out the financial features of the 
settlement. A Chinese garrison is now gradually resuming 
occupation of the city of Pekin. 


& 


THE police of Great Britain and the Continent have been 
aroused to fresh vigilance against the anarchists by the out- 
rage at Buffalo. Precautions have been redoubled in France 
to guard against an attack upon the life of the czar during 
his visit to that country in the last part of this week. Czar 
Nicholas has been in Fredensborg, Denmark, where he met 
King Edward. It is reported that the carefully laid plans 
of the French foreign office for producing a Russo-French 
demonstration were in some danger of being thwarted by the 
fears of the Russian secret police in France that the czar’s 
life would be endangered by a visit to that country during 
the present recrudescence of anarchist activities; but it was 
announced from Fredensborg at the beginning of the week 
that the czar himself will not hear of any proposal to cancel 
his engagement to visit France, and that he regards such a 
proceeding as well calculated to augment the boldness of 
the anarchists by furnishing them with an illustration of the 
timorousness of crowned heads. It is announced that Presi- 
dent Loubet will return the czar’s visit in the near future. 


& 


THe Japanese government is showing a disposition to 
treat with some seriousness the complaints which have been 
made recently by Japanese travellers who have not been 
pleased with their treatment at the hands of American cus- 
toms and health authorities. Recently the Japanese lega- 
tion at Washington has made a formal protest before Hon. 
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Jehn Hay, the Secretary of State, against the conduct .of 
health officers of the treasury department in their dealings 
with Japanese subjects. The complaint made by the lega- 
tion had especial reference to the treatment that was ac- 
corded in Honolulu by Dr. Hofer of the marine hospital 
service to a Japanese consul at that port. The incident 
at Honolulu was duly reported by the newspaper correspond- 
ents at Honolulu, and the tenor of the news indicated that 
the American health officers had forgotten some of the most 
elementary rules of courtesy in their treatment of the newly 
arrived Japanese consul and his wife. There is said to be 
strong feeling on the subject in government circles in Japan; 
and the Japanese press is demanding that sofhe vigorous 
representations be made at Washington, coupled with a 
demand for satisfaction. alee 


Brevities. 


An assassination is like a lightning flash. It does not 
change conditions: it only lights them up and reveals them. 


Without emulation, competition, and comparison there can 
be no improvement. But in competition there can be co- 
operation and fair play. 


The world is getting so big and has so many things in 
it that he who would attend to any business but his own 
will have his hands more than full. 


Often running away from care is mere selfishness, and 
futile at that. Often care is cured by facing it boldly and 
carrying with it the burdens of other people. ; 


Arabi Pasha returns to Egypt from banishment in Cey- 
lon, where he has lived for twenty years. What would have 
happened if all this time he had been able to work with the 
English in Egypt? 


It is a mistake to suppose that quiet in the natural world 
is the result of one force working in one direction. Stillness 
in the outer world is always the result of at least two con- 
tending forces perfectly balanced against each other. 


Why should the President of the United States be bur- 
dened with the responsibility for the punishment of criminals 
who have been adjudged guilty, after lawful trial? The 
power of pardoning ought to be lodged in other hands. 


The Mormon missionaries are making many converts in 
all parts of the country. They seldom advocate the doctrine 
of polygamy. The converts are mostly made among those 
who are lonely and poor, to whom any change seems desir- 
able. 


To make money? 
while making money, and afterward, the question is how 
to make the world more beautiful, all the living creatures 


in it happier, and the men and women in it wiser and better 


without end. 


In spite of its irritating quality, there is always something 


amusing in the certainty with which some people assure them- — 
selves and their neighbors that they who differ from them on 


any rule of public policy or private conduct do so because 
they are timid or politic. 


It is reported that an Indian who cannot speak a word of | 
English was arrested, charged with 
and vulgar language.” : 
it could be proved that what is profane and vulgar has no 
place in the English language! ) : 


Je 


Many failures of good and able men are to be accounted 


for by the fact that their righteous impulses were not strong 


Certainly, in all honorable ways; but — 


having used “profane 
What a blessed thing it would be if 


* 


- 
hag 
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enough to push their own fortunes out of sight. By subtle in- 
stinct the people who watch a man and listen to him know 
whether his main concern is the success of his work or the 
influence of his work in advancing his own fortunes, and they 
judge him accordingly. The work may be good, but that 
will not save him. — 


4 


Letters to the Editor. 
“The Riddle of the Universe,” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I read with much interest the article by Mr. Lyon on 
Haeckel’s “The Riddle of the Universe.” It has seemed 
strange to me that religious papers have had so little to say 
on this extraordinarily powerful book, written with such 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and affluence of scientific learning, 
and treating of themes of tremendous importance to every 
intelligent seeker after truth. When one recalls the sensa- 
tion produced only a few decades ago by the works of 
Strauss and Renan, one wonders that clergymen and relig- 
ious papers have been so mute in the presence of Prof. 
Haeckel’s destructive criticism of the very foundation of 
beliefs in a view of nature which extrudes God, freedom of 
the will, and immortality, which reduces the soul and spirit 
to the level (except in degree) of the mire in the street and 
dust in the balance. 

If Prof. Haeckel is right, what astounding « delusions 
the human race has indulged in! Bound in “laws of iron,” 
with no monitions to righteousness but “ the social instinct,” 
darkness behind and absorption into “the totality of the 
universe” before us, only one puny form of “ substance,” 
mankind, if the scientist is a true leader, must abandon its 
ancient hopes and most cherished longings. Worship be- 
comes a farce; the light beyond the grave fades like an 
ignis fatuus; all the dreams of saints, sages, and martyrs 
who have beckoned us on to the Silent Land, “ whither tend 
morning visions of beauteous souls,” are dissolved, and 
“leave not a rack behind,” 

T confess that I read the book with intense interest. It is 
so strong, so vivid, so sincere. Such a book cannot be met 
with “the damnation of silence.” It will have many readers, 
and will powerfully influence many minds. It jars, disturbs, 
and pains; but it educates. 

I am so ignorant of the scientific matter of the book that 
I can attempt no criticism. Other and more powerful hands 
must grapple with the razor-edged scientist. I wish to 
speak only of some incidental impressions which the book 
gave me. 

When I read Prof. Haeckel’s indorsement of the mon- 
strous cruelty of vivisection, following so closely upon his 
nobly sympathetic treatment of the general relation of man- 
kind to the lower animal creation, which, as he says, differ 
from us only in degree, and are endowed with more cerebral 
power and higher intelligence than most of us had supposed, 
I confess I was pained. Vivisection —like tail-docking of 
horses — seems to me one of the cruelties which science will 
one day be ashamed of. It is paying a fearful price for the 
supposed results. I had hoped that with the new view which 
study of evolution has given us of the physical brotherhood 
of mankind with the mysterious animal creation around us, 
the vivisection of a bird, dog, or cat would have a new 
repulsiveness. 

I thought at once of R. A. Armstrong’s noble sermon 
which I read in the Register some months ago, on “ A World 
without a God,” in which he gave warning of the hardening 
of sensibilities when science is exacted at the expense of the 
nobler impulses which spring from the heart. : : 

Prof. Haeckel’s awful summing up of the atrocities which 
have been committed in the name of Christianity, while 
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containing nothing new, illustrates once more what deadly 
weapons the Church has given to its assailants. One turns 
from the blistering record of perverted conscience and hid- 
eous bigotry with shame, and would fain blot out the shock- 
ing history. 

Will some of your clerical correspondents tell us what 
authority there is for Prof. Haeckel’s statement as to the 
paternity of Jesus? Where can the legend be found? 

Mitton REED, 

FALL RIVER. 


Thy Joy in Sorrow. 


Give me thy joy in sorrow, gracious Lord, 

And sorrow’s self shall like to joy appear! 
Although the world should waver in its sphere, 
T tremble not if thou thy peace afford ; 

But, thou withdrawn, I am but as a chord 
That vibrates’to the pulse of hope and fear; 
Nor rest I more than harps which to the air 
Must answer when we place their tuneful board 
Against the blast, which thrill unmeaning woe 
Even in their sweetness. So no earthly wing 
E’er sweeps me but to sadden. Oh, place thou 
My heart beyond the world’s sad vibrating — 
And where but in thyself? Oh, circle me, 
That I may feel no touches save of thee! 


—Chauncy Hare Townshend, 


Victor Charbonnel and French Socialism. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


He is no longer an addé, but the name sticks to him. It 
is sometimes half humorously, half satirically, applied. 
Names, like plasters, are difficult to remove. But Monsieur, 
or Citoyen, Charbonnel is about the last man you would 
take to have been a Catholic priest if you met him on the 
street, heard him speak, or called on him chez “uz in 
Paris, as I did. You can often tell a sailor by his gait on 
shore long after he has left the ship, and you can often tell 
a priest after he has laid aside his robes and let his hair 
grow. But Citoyen Victor Charbonnel seems to have be- 
come perfectly secularized, so far as dress, manner, speech, 
and general appearance are concerned. One reason he 
makes such an impression is that he is a man of unusually 
strong individuality ; and, even when he was in the Church, no 
forms, garbs, or ecclesiastical prescriptions could conceal his 
striking personality. That strong, aggressive nose ; that broad, 
beetling brow, “ like some tall cliff that rears its awful form ” ; 
that head so wide in the region of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness; that sharp, gleaming eye, which flashes with 
fire when he is excited,— all these are incompatible with that 
perfect obedience which the Roman Catholic Church exacts. 
Such a man might do for a pope or acardinal, but for a hum- 
ble priest never. One of his admirers lately said, “ He has 
abandoned his title of priest to take the tunic of the individu- 
alist.” But perhaps there was hardly a time when the tunic 
of the individualist could not be seen beneath that of the 
priest. No, this bold, strong, independent man could not 
be hidden even under the dome of a cathedral. 

A professor in the College of France recently told me 
that about a hundred Roman Catholic priests left the 
Church in France every year, and more would do so if they 
were sure of the means of subsistence. Most of them come 
out in a quiet, Nicodemus, kind of way. Some of them seek 
shelter in the Protestant Church, and take up a vigorous po- 
lemic against that part of the Church they have left. But 
the transition in the majority of cases is so quiet that it is 
hardly known to the world. It was not so with the Abbé 
Charbonnel. Not since the withdrawal of Ptre Hyacinthe 
from the Church has the secession of a priest occasioned 
so much attention or remark. But I have heard of no one 
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who expressed the slightest surprise. It seemed a natural 
and inevitable event, and the wonder was that it had not 
occurred before. It is hard to say whether the Church or 
the priest, who untied with his own hands the cords of his 
frock, breathed freer at the separation. 

A free platform and the right of private judgment were 
things for which M. Charbonnel had long contended, and 
he even had some hope that the Roman Catholic Church 
might countenance his scheme of a Parliament of Religions 
at the Paris Exposition. But what was possible in the 
United States was not possible in France. The Church 
authorities were not disposed to open any question which 
they had already assumed was closed. Charbonnel had 
secured the co-operation of prominent liberal Catholic lay- 
men, he had written many articles in favor of the scheme, 
when an order from Rome forbade him to go further. He 
resolved promptly to break with that organization, and wrote 
an open letter to the archbishop of Paris, in which he ar- 
raigned severely the intolerance of the Church he was leav- 
ing and made an argument for liberty of discussion and of 
conscience in religious matters. Then in a short letter 
of resignation he rendered his excommunication unneces- 
sary by declaring that in the liberty of his conscience and 
for the peace of his soul he could no longer be a member 
of an organization which used religion as a means of intel- 
lectual and social oppression. 

But, in leaving the Church, Charbonnel was not leaving 
the temple of religion. He made no shipwreck of his 
faith, He seemed to find a new freedom for trust and 
aspiration. Like an uncaged bird, he had a new flight 
and a new song, which found expression a year after his with- 
drawal in a volume entitled “La Volonté de Vivre.” This 
volume, which is surprisingly free from controversy, is like- 
wise free from dogmatism. It is the deep within calling to 
the deep without. In a series of brief chapters it treats of 
the inner life, the awakening of conscience, the formation 
of character, the religion of the ideal. It is not a syste- 
matic exposition of his religious ideas, nor does it deal in 
argument: it is an exhalation of the religious spirit, written 
in an elevated style, at times with intensity of emotion, again 
leading us by still waters and in pleasant pastures. 

This volume is a new psalm of modern mysticism. There 
are few pages which do not show the influence of Emerson 
freely and gratefully acknowledged. There are abundant 
quotations from Carlyle, Channing, Amiel, Maeterlinck, and 
Tolstoi; and at times the unfrocked priest turns to Thomas 
4 Kempis to find in the “ Imitation” some deep truth of the 
soul. ‘The writer of this book must have breathed the upper 
air, and walked in paths of solitude, and found his own 
spirit reflected in the deeper pools of unruffled waters. But 
it is the utterance, too, of a man who has known life and who 
has sought the key of its mysteries. There is no note of 
distrust or despair: it is the hope and faith of a lofty opti- 
mism. ‘Though in his later controversies Charbonnel attacks 
the Roman Catholic Church with vehemence and with bit- 
terness, we find him in this volume, in his prayer to the 


Unknown God, reverting with tenderness and affection to his 


childlike faith :— 

“My first prayer, was that of my pious and believing 
mother. It was in the sweet ecstasy of her eyes that I for 
the first time saw heaven, it was in her face that I found 
God. I learned from her to murmur on my knees for those 
whom we loved and for all men sublime words of kindness, 
pity, consolation, of fraternal, helpful love, of joy and hap- 
piness. According to her sweet and touching faith a God had 
made himself man, and had wished to suffer even unto death 
for his unfortunate and guilty brothers. It was this God of 
goodness and love that we always implored in our prayers. I 
cannot, O God of my new thought, deny those days of tender- 
ness and pity, those nights of infinite sweetness when a be- 
loved saint under the evening lamp joined my hands in token 
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of prayer. I cannot deny that heaven which I saw in the 
large ecstatic eyes of my mother, nor the God whom I found 
in the pure brightness of her face. ‘O Father who art in 
heaven, thy will be done, thy kingdom come. « Give me to-day 
my daily bread.’ But art thou not, O God within whom I 
recognize in my soul, the same God whom my mother in- 
voked and to whom all men have prayed as they looked unto 
heaven?” 

This volume, “‘ La Volonté de Vivre,” which appeared in 
1898, has been made accessible to English readers in a 
translation made by an accomplished French scholar, Miss 
Emily Whitney of New Haven. 

M. Charbonnel is still on the younger side of forty. He 
was born in 1863, in Murat. He studied at the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice and then at the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
and finally at the Sorbonne. For some time he was profes- 
sor of rhetoric at the College of St. Stephen at Meaux,. 
He found a larger audience in French journalism, where 
his writings were distinguished by vigor, clearness, and ele- 
gance of style. Seldom does one hear the French language 
pronounced with more clear-cut distinctness and vigor of 
utterance than when Charbonnel speaks. 

Before he left the church, the abbé had shown a strong 
interest in the workingman. Since he left it, he has become 
one of the acknowledged leaders of the socialist movement 
in Paris. He takes, however, a modest view of his own 
position. “I have not written on Socialism to any extent,” 
he said to me, “ because I want to study it more. I do not 
wish to give an exposition of socialism without the most 
thorough preparation. In France now we have a socialism 
which is educative, which is moderate, which is evolutionary ; 
and we have, too, a socialism which is revolutionary. The 
evolutionists do not want violent measures. ‘They want to 
prepare the people by education, moral and intellectual. 
They favor university and popular groups to study the great 
ideas of socialism, especially in relation to transportation 
and production. 

‘“‘ This form of socialism has a representative in the minister 
of Commerce, Millerand. Hestandsamong the workingmen 
fora parliamentary democracy. It is proposed to make arbi- 
tration compulsory. There is already a commission com- 
posed of employers and workingmen: it is a kind of tribunal 
which decides questions submitted to it. At present, arbi- 
tration can be refused or accepted; but Millerand will pre- 
sent a bill to render arbitration compulsory. The idea of 
these socialists is to secure for the people all that it is possi- 
ble to secure under society as at present organized. The 
revolutionists answer that, if you give the people these satis- 
factions, you will weaken the energy of revolution. The 
social evolutionists say it is necessary to advance along lines 
of right and justice as well as by the progress of social 
ideas. 

“In a political sense, the socialist party is the best 
organized in France. There are divisions and there are 
quarrels among the chiefs, but there is a growing sense of 
union and of power. There are not a great many of the 
deputies who take the title socéa/ist. You can use that title 
in the city, but in the country it means the destruction of 
everything ; and they are cautious about using it. There are 
a good many radicals who.vote with the socialists. There 
are now thirty-seven socialists in the Chamber, and, they 
are the most active and most energetic. There are many 
others among the radicals who vote with them. 

“ There are socialists in the Church,” said M. Charbonnel ; 
‘but the pope does not allow them to take that name. They 
are called Democratic Christians. They have two represen- 
tatives in the Chamber of Deputies. They do not consider 
any profound change in the condition of society as neces- 
sary. They hope to appease the people by superficial 
changes rather than to reform society profoundly. We are 
working for all-round socialism, what we call socialism 
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integral. That is not only an economic socialism, which is 
necessary to make people live better and eat better, but it 
also represents work for their moral, esthetic, and intellectual 
development.” Fi 

_ Do you encourage worship or any form of symbolism?” 
Lasked. “No,” he answered. “J think it is good in itself; 
but, if we developed this taste in the people, they would 
return to the Church. That is what happens in England 
through ritualism. It leads to the Roman Catholic Church ; 
for that has the finest symbolism in the world. That is the 
reason why we prefer to give the people extracts from Victor 
Hugo, Diderot, and other great writers, and to take the 
works of the great sculptors and. the great musicians and 
make them the centres of instruction and inspiration. We 
may also have fétes or observances in celebration of the 
birth of children, of marriage and memorial services for the 
dead. In Belgium this is already done. But we do not 
offer prayer. A word of Prof. Séailles, professor at the 
Sorbonne, is worth repeating,” said M. Charbonnel, “as it 
expresses our attitude. When asked as to the idea of God, 
he said: ‘We do not know, do not affirm. We do not deny, 
we respect it.’ In my book,” said M. Charbonnel, “I 
have called my religion the religion of the ideal: perhaps I 
should call it now the religion of humanity. We seek God 
through humanity. Our attitude may be described as aspi- 
ration toward God without dogmatism.” 

My impression of the attitude of the socialistic school 
which the late abbé represents is that it is agnostic so far 
as formulating dogmas about God, that it is bitter against 
the Church as an organization, but that it finds great inspi- 
ration in ideas and sentiments of universal truth and beauty. 
It must not be confounded with the religion of humanity as 
it is held by the Positivists. Nor do the French socialists, 
although they have Positivists. among them, accept generally 


the social theories of Comte. 


_ M. Charbonnel has certainly taken a strong place as 
a leader and exponent of French socialism, and his career 
will be watched with great interest. Just before I left Paris, 
word came that he was about to give up celibacy with other 
prescriptions of the Church; but in his case the reproach 
can hardly be made that this was the prime motive of his 
leaving the priesthood. The public and the Church know 
better, 


Huxley’s Paradox. 


BY F, M. HOLLAND. 


“It is hard to realize how much science owes to Huxley. 
It would take long to tell in how many directions he en- 
larged the field of knowledge. His new classifications, for 
instance, seem likely to have permanent value. He is best 
known as the fearless and tireless champion of Darwinism 
from first to last; and he never shrank from any antagonist, 
whether scientist, bishop, or prime minister. Perhaps his 


best work for the new theory was done in producing a clear ~ 


case of transformation of species, and showing that there is 
a chain without any missing link between the horse and 
a legitimate ancestor of much lower type. Thus Huxley 
-swept away all pretext for the assertion that Darwinism was 
not supported by facts. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence of the 
new philosophy was strengthened by the last lecture which 
Huxley delivered in public. This was before two thousand 
hearers of high culture and position at Oxford on May 18, 
1893; and a wide circulation in print was at once attained 
by this discourse, which may be found in the last volume of 
the great author’s collected essays. The title is “ Evolution 
and Ethics’; but perhaps “ Evolution ov Ethics” would be 
almost as appropriate. Huxley said plainly that “the 


cosmos works through the lower nature of man, not for right- 
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eousness, but against it,” that, comparing the evolution of 
the moral sentiments with that of the immoral, “there is, 
so far, as much natural sanction for the one as the other,” 
and that “the thief and the murderer follow nature just as 
much as the philanthropist ’’ (“Collected Essays,” vol. ix. pp. 
76, 79, 80). The lecturer’s trumpet did not “give an un- 
certain sound,” when he added, “If that which I have 
insisted upon is true, if the cosmic process has no sort of 
relation to moral ends, if the imitation of it by man is 
inconsistent with the first principles of ethics,” etc. (/did., 
p. 83). His conclusion is that “the ethical progress of 
society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it” (/d:d,, 
p. 83). 

In a note to this lecture, Huxley pointed out the fact that 
‘of course, strictly speaking, social life, and the. ethical 
process in virtue of which it: advances toward perfection, 
are part and parcel of the general process of evolution.” 
His full meaning may be found in letters which were written 
at this time, and which are published in the valuable biog- 
raphy which his son has recently given us. Here the great 
scientist treated as follows of the necessity of morality for the 
existence of society. ‘ Through this small plot of an infin- 
itesimal fragment of the universe there runs a stream of 
tendency toward righteousness. ... Outside the very rudi- 
mentary germ of a garden of Eden, thus watered, I am un- 
able to discover any moral purpose, or anything but a stream 
of purpose toward the consummation of the cosmic process, 
chiefly by means of the struggle for existence, which is no 
more righteous or unrighteous than the operation of any 
other mechanism. ... You are charitable enough to over- 
look the general immorality of the cosmos on the score of its 
having begotten morality in one small part of its domain. 

... While morality is necessarily a part of the order of 


nature, still the ethical principle is opposed to the self-regard- 


ing principle on which cosmic evolution has taken place.” 
(“ Life and Letters,” vol. ii. pp. 321, 404, 373.) ; 

Huxley admits that this theory is an “ apparent paradox,” 
and it would evidently lead to sundry disagreeable conclu- 
sions; but, before trying to state them at length, it is well to 
ask how far he gives us the real facts, No man was a better 
authority on his own ground; but he was most familiar with 
the lowest forms of life, and he does not seem to have made 
much study of ethical problems until he was very near the 
end of his long and busy career. He had entered his sixty- 
ninth year when he delivered the lecture in question, and 
it makes little mention of any thinkers but the Stoics and 
Buddhists. Neither there, nor anywhere else, I think, does 
Huxley make any reference to Spencer’s “ Principles of 
Ethics,” an elaborate work, of which the first part appeared 
in 1879 and the last in June, 1892, eleven months before the 
lecture at Oxford. ’ 

I need scarcely say that the philosophy of evolution is 
peculiarly Spencer’s work. He has been busy for more than 
half a century in developing it; and he has at last published 
his most important results in these volumes, to which his 
previous ones are only “subsidiary,” as he justly says. His 
leading proposition is that moral sentiments are ‘generated 
by the discipline of the social activities.” He shows, for in- 
stance, that survival of the fittest is assisted by obedience to 
the law of justice, or, in other words, to “the principle that 
each individual ought to receive the good and evil which 
arises from its own nature,” and, again, that this “is the pri- 
mary law holding of all creatures” (“Principles of Ethics,” 
vol. i. pp. 322 and 432; vol. ii. pp. 15 and 60.) 

This is substantially the position of Leslie Stephen, who 
said that Huxley did not offer ‘‘a cheerful prospect,” but 
made “an audacious proposal to pit the microcosm against 
the macrocosm, We cannot help fearing that the microcosm 
may get the worst of it. ... I believe in the struggle for 
existence,” adds Leslie Stephen; but “this process under- 
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lies morality. ... That chastity and temperance, truthful- 
ness and energy, are, on the whole, advantages both to the 
individual and to the race, does not, I fancy, require elabo- 
rate proof; nor need I argue at length that the races in which 
they are common will therefore have inevitable advantages 
in the struggle for existence. Of all qualities which enable 
a race to hold its own, none is more important than the 
power of organizing; ... and that power implies the 
prevalence of justice.” This essay may be found in the 
Popular Science Monthly (vol. xliv. pp. 224, 232, 233). 
Another writer in the same volume, Mr. Robert Matthews, 
urges that ‘the most important, if not the necessary, condi- 
tion of man’s success in the struggle for existence is society. 
Social growth becomes possible only through the survival of 
the socially fit. In an advancing society this process must 
ever tend toward the production and preservation of the 
‘ethically best.’ Recognition of the rights of others has 
been equally as important in the evolution of man as self- 
assertion. . . . Men could not live long together unless 
they recognized the right of each to his own, and respected 
it.... It seems to me that this moral development is just 
as much a part of the ‘cosmic process’ as physical or mental 
development. . . . Those societies will become the victors 
in the struggle for industrial supremacy who are mentally 
and morally the most highly developed, or, in other words, 
socially the fittest.... The law of the survival of the fittest 
admits of another interpretation than that put upon it by 
Prof. Huxley. It is not of necessity, as he thinks, opposed 
to the ethical progress of the race; but under it and because 
of it men become better through the survival of the socially 
fit.” 

I add one more quotation; and it is particularly important 
because it is from Huxley himself. The article containing it 
was contributed to the Furtnightly Review for November, 
1886. It has been reprinted in his volume of “ Essays upon 
Some Controverted Questions,” where (on p. 113) are these 
words: ‘The safety of morality lies neither in the adoption 
of this or that philosophical speculation or this or that 
theological creed, but in a real and living belief in that fixed 
order of nature which sends social disorganization upon the 
track of immorality, as surely as it sends physical disease 
after physical trespasses.” 

This statement of Huxley’s agrees with that already 
quoted from him, to the effect that social life and moral 
progress “are part and parcel of the general process of 
evolution.” We have also seen that Herbert Spencer holds 
survival of the fittest to be a result of obedience to the law 
of justice, that the struggle for existence “underlies moral- 
ity,” according to Leslie Stephen, and, further, that, in the 
words of Mr. Matthews, “it is under the law of survival of 
the fittest, and because of it, that men become better.” 
These and other authorities justify the conclusion that this 
great law is in harmony with that of moral progress through- 
out the whole range of human life; and this is also true, to 
some extent, of the lower animals. Our success in the 
struggle for existence depends largely upon obedience to 
the familiar precepts of morality in all our relations with 
our fellow-creatures. The law of justice stands particularly 
high among the conditions of progress. The more closely 
we follow the cosmic process, so long as it is in harmony 
with the moral laws, the more complete is our enjoyment of 
a garden of Eden, out of which we are not in any danger of 
perpetual banishment. 

Huxley complains of shortcomings in the cosmic process, 
or, in other words, the order of nature; but we should remem- 
ber that its uniformity is one of its excellences. It is the 
same for all beings and always; but some of us have ad- 
vanced so high that we can regulate our mutual relations by 
moral laws. Savages may treat every stranger as an enemy, 
but civilized men succeed best in the struggle for existence 
when all nations are at peace. Love of battle need not be 
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suppressed ; but the time has come when its best use is to 
check the ravages of fire, flood, and storm. ‘The hero of 
Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the Sea” was not exactly imitat- 
ing the cosmic process, and he was certainly not running 
away from it; but he may be more truly said to have been 
subjugating it than combating it. In fact, he had become 
part of the cosmic order himself, and was helping other parts 
of it into harmony with the requirements of high morality. 
Perhaps he was not following nature, but it was following 
him. . 


Whatever immorality there is in the cosmic order is in its — 


human part only, and is merely a case of slowness in coming 
up to new requirements. The most advanced system of 
ethics recognizes the duty of amusement, but the attempt to 
discharge that duty tempts men into tippling and gambling. 
These bad habits were more common a few centuries ago 
than at present, and are passing away under the efforts of 
society to enforce the moral laws. 
crime are becoming less common as evolution goes on. For 
most men high virtue is impossible without some struggle, 
and Huxley is so far in the right. It is not a struggle 
against the cosmic process, or order of nature. ‘That, as we 
have seen, is making morality ever more and more sacred as 
evolution advances. There was very little morality before 
the advent of mankind, but that is no more to the discredit 
of the cosmic order than is the inactivity of the laws of 
hydraulics and hydrostatics before any water had been 
developed in the primal nebula. Currency had to come into 
use before the appearance of Gresham’s law; but there is 
no doubt of its conformity with cosmic processes, though it 
does not seem so much like a case of survival of the fittest as 
of the unfit. Nothing could be done by the order of nature 
to make the mutual relations of mankind moral before those 
relations came into existence. A great deal has been done 
since, as Huxley admits; and thus the innate blessedness 
of the cosmic order has been revealed. 


For the Christian Register. 
Failure. 


BY C. LEECH. 


Take my defeat, O Lord, for offering: 
*Tis all I have to bring; 

But in thy name, and not my own, I wrought. 
Can it have been for naught ? 


Our Bible Heritage. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


ITI. 
The sixteenth century had three other famous Bibles, by 


* each of which there hangs a tale which I would gladly 


lengthen out. The first of these was the Genevan, so called 
because it was made in Geneva by the Protestant scholars 
who were driven out of England by the harshness of Mary 
Tudor’s policy of Romanist repression. It had a great his- 
tory and circulation, sixty editions of it going out during 
Elizabeth’s reign, one hundred from the end of that to the 
beginning of the Civil War, in 1642. It was a much more 
scholarly book than the Great Bible. But it was essentially 
a revision, collating, the Great Bible and others with Greek 
and Hebrew texts, together with Latin, French, and German 
translations. It was the first Bible divided into texts, the 
great printer, Robert Stevens, having set the pace for this 
convenient and yet doubtful course with his Greek New 
Testament, of which he made a verse arrangement on his 


way from Paris to Lyons. It was the first Bible printed, not — 


Many forms of gross" 


a 
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in block letter, but in our modern type ; and it dealt the first 
blow to the belief in verbal inspiration by printing in Italics 
all words which were added to the original for convenience 
in translation, I seem to remember that one of my early 
teachers insisted that all these Italicized words should be read 
with special emphasis. It was comparatively a little Bible, 
its cost making possible its possession by those of humble 
means. Its notes and various learned apparatus reflected 
the mind of Calvin and Knox and their party, but without 
violence, and sometimes amusingly, as where the heading of 
John Baptist’s murder is “the inconvenience of dancing.” 
If Calvin wrote that heading, once at least he must have 
smiled, albeit the smile was grim. 

The Bishop’s Bible of 1568 was an attempt to make a 
church of England Bible which should offset the Genevan, 
and take the place of the Genevan which that was pushing 
to the wall. The Old Testament part reproduced the Old 
Testament of the Great Bible without serious alteration. 
The New Testament, on the contrary, was marked by an 
influx of fresh and independent scholarship. Some of the 
good phrases of the King James are from this also. 
Strangely enough, it had some of the quaintest. It had 
something more astonishing: among other doubtful initial 
letters one picturing “Leda and the Swan,”—a fly in the 
ointment which must have made it quite malodorous to the 
Genevan mind. This Bible died in 1601, five years before 
the King James was born. 

Of the Douai Bible, however, so called because printed 
at Douai, in 1609, it may be said, “It still lives.” It is in 
our own time the popular Roman Catholic version. Here 
was a Clear case of fighting the devil with fire. The Roman 
Church did not approve of vernacular translations; but, if 
there were Protestant ones, there must be a Roman one, and, 
like the Genevan, it must have ‘spectacles for weak eyes,”— 
i2., explanatory notes, which in the event a great Roman 
Catholic scholar pronounced “virulent.” Its distinguishing 
feature is that it is not a translation of Greek and Hebrew 
texts, but of the Latin Vulgate, so highly prized by Roman 
Catholics that, when it was printed with the Greek and 
Hebrew after and before it, certain great editors described 
it as “crucified between two thieves.” 

The next step brings us to our journey’s end, the so- 
called “ Authorized Version”; for I cannot without too much 
expansion go on to speak of the revision made in our own 
time. Strictly speaking, the King James Bible never was 
authorized with the same formality a8 the “ Matthew ”’ Bible, 
the second Coverdale, the Great Bible, and the Bishops’. 
Moreover, there was something accidental in the origin of 
this “noblest and most beautiful book in the world,” as it 
has been called without exaggeration or mistake. James I. 
of England, son of that beautiful, bad woman, Mary Queen 
of Scots, was a royal pedant and a born theologian. He 
had paraphrased the Apocalypse and translated much of the 
Psalter. Perhaps he dreamed a dream of a Bible that 
should be a monument of his scholarship. In the event he 
seems not to have interfered. But in 1604, the year after 
his accession to the English throne, he ordered a new trans- 

lation, thinking the Genevan “the worst of all’’ yet made. 
The order came in response to a mere casual utterance of 
Bishop Reynolds at a certain Hampton Court Conference. 
It was a great surprise to the bishops and scholars of the 
Church, who had little disposition to put their trust in royal 
promises. We do not know in what way or by whom the 
board of revision was made up. If by James, his practical 
wisdom here was in strange contrast with his habitual lack 
of it. With one exception the best scholars of the time were 
brought together. The exception was Hugh Broughton, a 
mighty Hebraist; and he was rejected because of his out- 
tageous temper, of which he gave full proof when the new 
_ Bible came to light. The plans for the revision were for the 
most part excellent, but a division of the revisers into’ six 
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companies resulted in a Jack of uniformity in the translation 
of certain words, which is one of the worst defects of the 
revision. I speak of it as a “revision”; and such it was, 
though it is called a translation on the title-page. In the 
copy of instructions furnished to each scholar the first item 
was that the Bishops’ Bible was to be altered as little as the 
truth of the original would admit, and this rule was kept 
more faithfully than a similar one by the makers of our last 
revision. Tyndale, Coverdale, Matthew’s, the Great Bible, 
and the Genevan were to be used, when they were truer to 
the Greek and Hebrew than the other. 

The result was a Bible that reproduced almost everything 
that was best in the great translators and revisers who had 
been at work upon the Bible from Wyclif, or, to speak more 
carefully, from Tyndale on and on for fourscore years; 
and, with many confluent streams, the main one is that 
which flowed from Tyndale’s brain and heart. Coverdale’s 
influence was the next in order of importance. But many 
others took part in the glorious conspiracy, which did more 
for King James than the Guy Fawkes conspiracy could have 
done against him, had it done its worst. Sounding through 
these immortal sentences, there are voices from the early 
Christian centuries: of Saint Jerome and those who before 
him translated the New Testament into Latin; of Wyclif, 
of Luther, of Knox, of Calvin, of Beza, with many more, 
unfamed, but of whom it cannot be said that they “ have no 
memorial.” When all due allowance has been made to Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale and John Rogers and the other leaders 
in this great enterprise, the fact remains that the Bible of 
King James is ‘‘the voice of the great congregation,” Its 
words are ; 

« Words that have drunk transcendent meaning up 
From the best passion of all by-gone times ; 


Steeped through with tears of triumph and remorse, 
Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed with martyr fires.” 


Quite apart from its original significance, we have here what 


it is called, ‘the Bible,” ke book; for there is no other 
book that begins to compare with it, as a purely human 
product, in its beauty and its splendor, and the influence 
it has exerted on the English people and the whole world. 
Wonderful is the circulation of the popular novel; but the 
book which sells 300,000 this year will be forgotten next 
year or the next to that. But here is a book which, after 
three centuries of time and tide, still issues at the annual 
rate of 3,000,000 copies from the English press. The 
Revised Version has not been able to unseat it from its 
venerable throne. Its annual publication is ten times as 
great as that of the Revised. That it has been trans- 
lated into two hundred different languages and dialects 
is beside our present mark. For it has sometimes been 
translated, like Bottom, the weaver, very awkwardly; and 
at the best the translations from it are not ovr Bible heri- 
tage. 

There could not have been a more auspicious time for the 
making of this glorious book. A little later, and it would 
have been impossible; for then Puritan and Churchman 
were arrayed against each other in a mortal fray. As yet 
they were in the English Church together; and, with what- 
ever of divergent tendency, they worked together harmoni- 
ously for the achievement of a happy end. Moreover, in the 
years which saw this wonderful creation going on, the English 
language and English literature were at the very top of 
their condition. They coincided with the years that saw that 
other wonderful creation of ‘“ Othello,” “ Lear,” “ Macbeth,” 
*« Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Cymbeline,” and ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
all these from Shakespeare’s mighty heart and brain, with 
other things which only Shakespeare’s greatness has degraded 
from the highest rank. Moreover, that mighty wave of 
hope and joy which lifted English hearts amain after the 
destruction of the Great Armada had not yet spent its 
force; and it carried the new Bible on its towering crest. 
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Nay, but a thousand fortunate incidents and conjunctions 
worked together to make our Bible heritage of such incom- 
parable beauty and worth that not the advance of knowledge, 
nor the wasting of religious change, has done anything to 
impair its greatness, Our conceptions of the Bible’s orig- 
inal constituents have undergone a radical change; but, from 
the standpoint of humanity, the English Bible, as it arrived 
at its most absolute perfection three centuries since, was 
never honored more sincerely or more warmly loved than 
now. ‘The past at least is secure, the present also, the future 
certainly no less.* 


Optimism and Pessimism. 


I assure you in all earnestness, speaking as an idealist, 
as one who longs to have men recognize the spiritual order, 
to believe in the supremacy of the good in this our world, to 
rise above sense, and to feel secure of the rationality of the 
universe,— speaking thus, I still regard as one of the most 
lamentable and disheartening features in our modern life the 
dreary opposition between those who, studying the order of 
nature as science shows it, remain agnostic about the spir- 
itual realities of the world, and those who, on the other 
hand, believing, as they say, in a divine order, remain 
gently optimistic, and refuse to look at the woes and horrors 
of the world of Darwin and science, because, forsooth, since 
the Lord reigns, all must be right with the world. Thus on 
the one hand we have a romantic idealism that loves, with 
false liberalism, to cheapen religious faith by ignoring all 
the graver dogmas of the traditional creeds, that invents 
meanwhile social utopias, that denies the profound wayward- 
ness and wickedness of human nature, and that refuses to 
grapple by the throat the real evils of life; while, on the 
other hand, we have an agnosticism that refuses to believe in 
the spiritual, because once for all there is so much mischief 
in the phenomenal order of nature. A genuine synthesis of 
this optimism and its opposing pessimism, a spiritual ideal- 
ism that does not deny the reality and the gravity of evil, a 
religion that looks forward to the day of the Lord as to 
something very great and, therefore, very serious, and that 
accepts life as something valuable enough to be tragic,— 
this is what we need.—/osiah Royce. 


Why do Young Men shun the Ministry ? 


BY REV. JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D. 


During the last four years the candidates for the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church (North) have fallen from 917 to 
591, a decrease of 39 per cent., or a shrinkage of nearly 1o 
per cent. a year. In the Presbyterian Church (South) in the 
same period the decrease has not been so rapid,— from 402 
to 317,— but the situation is felt to be alarming, a loss of 
20 per cent. in four years, or an annual shrinkage of 5 per 
,cent. If this tendency continues, even at a lessened in- 
tensity, for a few years the condition of these churches will 
become almost hopeless, like ships at sea without sailors. 

No wonder that Presbyterians realize that danger is immi- 
nent. It is far easier in these days to get money than men. 
These facts are all the more surprising because these churches 
are strong in organization and intense in piety. Their min- 
isters are well rewarded with social distinction and financial 
support. Ample inducements are held out to young men 
seeking a theological education and while studying, and a 
good position as soon as graduated. 


It is no secret that the Congregationalists are menaced by’ 


the same danger, if not to the same extent. The four New 
England colleges representing the Congregational faith, that 


*This series of articles is based on Hoare’s ‘‘ Evolution of the English Bible,’ 
tecently published by John Murray, London. 
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have made splendid records and that have kept nearest the 
original plan and purpose,— Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
and Williams,—tell the same story. They were founded to 
prepare young men for the ministry. For many years a 
great majority of their graduates entered the pulpit. But 
the decrease of those looking in this direction has recently 
been very rapid, until to-day the percentage of students ~ 
going into the ministry from these seats of learning has 
reached almost the vanishing-point. 

We call attention to these facts, not to rejoice over the dis- 
comfort of these churches, but rather to study and interpret 
them as phases and symptoms of the spiritual and sociologi- 
cal problem of to-day. What does it mean that young men 
turn less and less to the ministry? We face here, not merely 
a sectarian difficulty, but a problem in civilization. We may 
wish the Presbyterian Church to revise its creed, but every 
lover of mankind must desire the prosperity of this and other 
so-called Orthodox churches. They are institutions that are: 
preserving the inestimable treasures of civility and fostering 
the fundamental pieties of human life. 

Whoever cares for the welfare of humanity must look with 
deep concern upon such evidences of diminishing vitality in 
these great denominations. For in the attitude of its young 
men toward the pulpit must we find the clearest indication of 
the real hold which any church has upon modern life. It is 
not in the size of congregations or contributions, but in this 
direction that the promise of the future lies. Do the young 
men in its families find in its ministry a life-work that wins 
commanding interest and secures enthusiastic devotion? In 
forecasting the future of an organization, we must begin with 
the young mind and heart. Does it appeal with sufficient 
authority to inspire loyal service? Does it present an ideal 
and field that creates zeal and self-sacrifice? 

Just because these great denominations represent impor- 
tant agencies of civilization, we must all take interest in their 
fortunes. If their deeper life is really ebbing, so that young 
men care less and less for their pulpits, we face a serious 
situation. We are forced to consider the question, Why 
do young men decline to become ministers? And we would 
study this subject, not as advocates of any particular creed, 
bnt as friends and guardians of civilization. The facts to 
which attention has been called certainly show that some- 
thing is radically wrong. ‘The situation startles us into the 
feeling of an impending peril. Some remedy is urgently 
needed. Religion is essential to civilization ; and the church 
needs the best men in its pulpits, that it may do the best 
work for mankind. 

The common explanation of this condition of affairs is 
familiar. We are told that this decrease is due to worldli- 
ness, to commercialism, “to the low state of vital piety.” 
We live, it is said, in an age of coarse materialism that is 
destructive of religious interests. The lust for luxuries and 
pleasures and animal excitements is dominant. The pas- 
sion for riches has become a universal mania. Young men 
shun the ministry because they are brought up in an atmos- 
phere fairly saturated with the worship of Mammon. 

But is this the true explanation? We do not think that it 
is. This is a part of the story; but it is only a part, and 
probably only a small part. A roaring trade is no friend to 
piety. An abundance of luxuries paralyzes the spirit, and in 
the lap of ease duty falls to sleep. The expansion of world- 
liness is not the growth of the kingdom of heaven-: The 
glorification of wealth does not send any one into the pulpit. 

And yet, however much truth there may be in this view of 
the problem, it does not go to the heart of the matter. Two 
considerations, among several that might be mentioned, will 
prove this. 
superior young men who devote themselves to teaching, y 
where the financial and social rewards are no greater than in — 
the pulpit. In spite of all this craze for money our institu- 
tions of learning find it easy to secure first-class men for 


First, there is no decrease in the number of — 
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every position. Thousands of the ablest young men easily 
resist the allurements of worldliness and readily devote them- 


_ selves to educational work. There is no such drift away 


from pedagogy as from preaching. Any one closely ac- 
quainted with the young life in college and university knows 
perfectly well that, while the passion for wealth diverts many 
from the teacher’s desk, it is largely another force that re- 
strains men from entering the ministry. 

Second, a wide acquaintance with young men who have 
started for the ministry and have later chosen another 
calling, or who have actually entered the pulpit and in a 
short time have abandoned it, shows that the motive at 
work is not commercialism, because in a great majority of 
cases these men have become teachers, newspaper writers, 
or workers in some line of philanthropy where the labors 
are at least as severe and the financial rewards no greater. 
The clear proof that the decrease of candidates for the 
ministry is not solely or even largely due to worldliness 
lies in the well-known fact that a call for humanitarian 
workers, where there are few honors and little pay, will 
secure as hearty and as wide a response from as high a 
class of young men as at any time in the history of the world. 

What, then, is the explanation? It is not far to seek. It 
is not ethical, but theological. It is not the paralysis of 
commercialism, but the tyranny of creed. Young men shun 


_ the pulpit largely because it is not a place of intellectual 


freedom. There are hundreds of strong young men who are 
truly religious, but they do not propose to put themselves 
where growth means duplicity or a heresy trial. Many 
undergraduates in college and university are uncorrupted 
by worldliness, but the creedal bonds insisted on by the 
church are abhorrent. Their intellectual training is such 
that they are repelled from a profession that means mere 
advocacy of a dogma. It is easy enough to enlist young 
heroes for divine service, but these men are reluctant to 
pledge themselves forever to any set of speculative opin- 
ions, especially as, the more they look into these opinions, 
they find that they contradict modern knowledge. 

What often happens is this: A young man brought up in 
‘the narrow theology of his village or country church goes to 
college with the intention of being a minister. As he begins 
to study, his horizon widens. He finds it impossible to make 
what he learns in library and laboratory fit the old creed. 
He does not become indifferent to spiritual things or lose 
his hold upon the essentials of religion. He discovers that 
many of his once cherished beliefs are not true. He sees 
that many things once insisted upon as essential to salva- 
tion are false or unimportant. The old dogmatic spirit be- 
comes irritating. He abandons all thought of the ministry, 
not because an infidel, but because he cannot take his best 
thoughts and sentiments freely into the pulpit. He is not 
diverted by selfishness or restrained by doubt, but rather he 
is barred out by ancient dogmas. In many cases love for 
Jesus and faith in God have increased; but the young man 


- realizes that to live in the world of modern science and 


scholarship and at the same time expound the Confession 
would be like trying to walk on the tops of adjacent freight 
trains moving in opposite directions. \ 

‘There will be no difficulty in securing strong and compe- 
tent young men for the ministry as soon as the churches make 
it clear that their pulpits are hospitable to freedom and prog- 
ress, The pulpit is no place for the erratic and the cynical. 
There may be liberty without license, and progress without 
destruction. What young men demand is not the oppor- 
tunity to work havoc with ancient traditions, but a place into 
which the modern spirit and recent discoveries may be taken. 
They say: “If I am to be a minister, my study must be as 
free as any other study. My religious thinking must run 
with the real universe. My study of the Bible must be as 


_ uncramped by dogma as the investigations of any other liter- 
_ ature. My work in the pulpit must be as free and frank as 
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-that of any scientist in his, laboratory.” 
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Only on this con- 
dition can capable young men be induced to enter the min- 
istry. 

It would be an immense gain for religion and for civiliza- 
tion if the more conservative churches could be made to see 
and feel all this. They could solve the problem without sur- 
rendering anything really vital to piety. Young men will not 
be captivated by a small creed or an indecisive faith or a 
negative theology. They are not asking to be allowed to 
believe little or nothing, but they are demanding that they 
be permitted a modern faith on the level with the highest 
and noblest feeling. 

It would be a great step forward if these churches would 
accept and act upon two great truths. (1) That a great deal 
of what they insist upon as essential doctrine is now out- 
grown and useless tradition, which may be discarded to the 
advantage of spiritual Christianity. It has become mere 
valueless baggage, a burden which the young mind will no 
longer carry. (2) That a simplification and reconstruction 
of religious teaching, bringing it into harmony with the facts 
known, is inevitable ; and, the sooner it is made, the sooner 
the Church will rise to new power and usefulness. Let the 
churches face forward, and the young men will follow them. 
The remedy for the present indifference is not caustic de- 
nunciation of worldliness, but a larger faith in the Spirit of 
God now at work among men. Thousands will respond 
when religion stands for a faith as large as science anda 
service as large as humanity. 


Spiritual Life. 


Love others by ceasing to love yourself, and in doing so 
you will live intensely ; for you will have within you not only 
your own life, but also the lives of all whom you bless by 
love. That is the best religion, the life of Christ, the very 
life of God.— Stopford A. Brooke. 
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He who, however limited may be his capacities, and how- 
ever humble may be his social position, is true to the gift 
that is in him, and tries, with such helps as he may have, to 
carry out the principles of religion and virtue in his daily 
conduct, has in him something akin to the touch of Christ, 
and is a fellow-worker with prophets and apostles, reformers 
and saints.— Thomas Sadler. 
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He who sits down in a dungeon which another has made 
has not such cause to bewail himself as he who sits down in 
the dungeon which he has thus made for himself. Poverty 
and destitution are sad things; but there is no such poverty, 
there is no such destitution, as that of a covetous and worldly 
heart. Poverty is a sad thing; but there is no man so poor 
as he who is poor in his affections and virtues.— Orville 
Dewey. 
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PRAYER. 


O God, from whom all blessings descend, whom the 
storm and the thunder obey, preserve us from error; deign 
to inform our minds; attach us to that eternal reason by 
which thou art guided and supported in the government of 
the world; that, being ourselves honored, we may also honor 
thee, as becomes feeble and mortal beings, by celebrating 
thy works in an uninterrupted hymn; for neither the inhabi- 
tant of earth nor the inhabitant of heaven can be engaged in 
a service more noble than that of celebrating the divine 
mind which presides over Nature.— Hymn of Cleanthes 
(about 210 B.C.). 
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To a Friend on her 94th Birthday. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


How sweet when in the glowing west,— 
The summer day’s long journey done,— 
Retiring slowly to his rest, 
Lingers the golden evening sun! 


His rest? Ah, no! The orb of light 
No pause in all his pathway knows, 

But westward, as he sinks from sight, 
Still seeks the east whence first he rose. 


He sinks — to rise ; and ever more, 
Pursuing still his heavenly way, 

On waiting eyes, from shore to shore, 
He pours the light of new-born day. 


Fair emblem of long life, well spent, 
Whose peaceful day draws toward its close, 
Hope’s light, with memories sweetly blent, 
A calm and cheering brightness throws! 


Such blessing, honored friend, is thine, 
As here, on this thy natal day, 

Thy heart reflects the Love Divine 
That followed all thy lifelong way. 


Thy offspring rise to call thee blest; 
Around thee gather loving friends ; 

Thy home has many an angel guest; 
A watchful Father o’er thee bends. 


Oh, linger with us yet a while! 
Again and yet again may still 

Thy birthday-sun upon us smile 
And cheer us up the beavenly hill! 


Our Summer Horse. 


BY REV. FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


Last year was experimental, and we called 
him Dick. This summer, however, we have had 
no hesitation in amplifying that tentative title ; 
and his name is now Richard,— Richard Yea 
and Nay. The striking correspondence of 
qualities between our Richard and,the great hero 
of English, or rather Norman-English, history, 
of Scott’s “Talisman” and of the recent mar- 
vellously vivid romance by Maurice Hewlitt, is 
such as to easily gain the attention of any intel- 
ligent and not necessarily particularly observant 
person. 

His is a dual nature. Doubtless, that was the 
fundamental secret of the lofty incomprehensi- 
bility of the ever undefeated yet ever ineffective, 
giant-child, light-hearted sinner, most blessed and 
most cursed Richard of Poictou. But, on the 
other hand, the casual observer only would 
almost inevitably be mistaken,— not in his main 
premise, but in a misapplication of the resem- 
blances, and a consequent fatal misjudgment in 
calculating what Richard, our Richard, will do 
under any given circumstances. 

With all the easily discerned characteristics 
forming a very real and substantial likeness 
between these two, horse and man, yet both 
heroes as we shall see, there lies, or .perhaps I 
should say there must lie,—for we have spent 
months of careful investigating analysis in the 
endeavor to fathom the really great nature of 
this horse,—there must lie (I shall not assume 
that we can actually disclose it) a really deep 
and powerful and practical difference,—a differ- 
ence, I have come to suspect, born in the flesh 
and bred in the bone, buried back in age-long 
antipathetic strivings of assertive will-power, 
when the incomprehensibilities of the horse 
nature were in perpetual conflict with the, from 
the horse point of view, equally incomprehen- 
sible purposes of man. The two traits yoked in 
the one being are as clearly discernible in the 
beast as in the man, Our Richard’s chief char- 
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acteristics, which, as I have said, any one might 
note, are a sweet, winning docility and a tremen- 
dous, an almost ferocious self-assertiveness. 
The first, naive, childlike, gentle; the second, 
heroic, splendid, almost terrible in passion and 
power. But, even in the statement of these 
traits, we touch the corresponding antipathy. 
Richard Coeur de Lion was noblest in the 
magnificence of his assertive power, when he 
hurled himself toward the accomplishment of 
some mighty deed. He was greatest in that hour 
when it was “yea” with him. When the “nay” 
mood was upon him, he was inactive, weakly, 
fatally lenient. He would not destroy his enemy, 
he would not leave his ease. His passion was his 
heroism ; his gentleness, his foolishness. 

But in tracing the mental development of our 
Richard, or, to be correct, I should say in prying 
open his intellectual stratification,— for there 
seems to have been no process of development,— 
his character was, evidently, born, not made, 
consummate at its birth, perfect, compact, com- 
plete, from earliest inception,— we discover that 
the reverse of this holds true. The “yea” mood 
is never noble. Dick, I mean Richard, our 
Richard, has no recorded instance, to his credit, 
of doing a worthy or virtuous thing with anima- 
tion. When the “yea” mood is in his veins, it is 
for vice. He wins our hearts only in his “nay” 
periods. It is then he whinnies. When there is 
no business on hand, at the shady resting-places, 
at the foot of hills, in the comfort of the home 
paddock, especially about feed-time, Richard is 
a child, a sweet, winning, gracious creature, full 
of confidence and a beautiful faith, a very corner- 
stone of the kingdom,—when good will and 
peace shall reign where now greed blocks and 
spite endangers the way. A kitten might lie 
down with Richard in his stall, a little child 
might lead him to the watering-trough or corn- 
bin, the hay-mow, or the clover field. It is as 
if, like “Br’er Rabbit”— 

(“The bunnies are a feeble folk, 

Their weakness is their strength. 


To shun a gun, a bun will run 
To almost any length”),— 
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At that moment Jujube and Maximilian, the 
Misses Flauntlareigne’s precious Persian kit- 
tens, tumbled from the piazza steps, and, in 
light-hearted indifference to the tender solici- 
tude of their mistresses, rolled and gambolled 
till they came under the very nose of Richard 
Yea and Nay. A short, vibratory cry of terror 
from Miss Celeste, the younger of the Flaunt- 
lareigne sisters. We all looked up, and at once 
realized the impending danger. 

“Ah, save our darlings! Save them!” cried 
Miss Evalina, turning to me. I hastily issued 
an imperative order to Richard to “Hish, back 
there!” It was then he won the lasting grati- 
tude of the Misses Flauntlareigne. He stirred 
not an inch. “Oh, please do not let him 
back,” cried the sisters. “There are little tiny, 
darling wild pansies in the border just behind 
the wheels.” cal , 

“Richard!” I cried, delighted for once at his - 
fine insight in having disobeyed me. “Stand 
still, Richard. Do not move, forward or back.” 

Like the heroic figure of King Hardicanute 
defying the waves, Richard stood motionless, 
head lowered over those sweet innocent Per- 
sian beauties,—ignorant of their imminent 
danger,— his iron-shod feet, which with one 
movement might have ended at once the Misses 
Kitties’ career of vanity, plumped together in 
that first position of the dancing master which 
often provoked the sneers of the village young- 
sters. 

“Noble animal!” cried Miss Evalina. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Miss Celeste, as 
I picked the kittens up, and restored them to the 
caresses of their fond owners. 

“Richard did well,” I said, shaking my head 
meaningly at my youngest boy, whom I fancied” 
was trying to insinuate that Richard was sound 
asleep. 

On another occasion we were driving along 
“mealy lane,” an extremely narrow, crooked, 
grassy road, densely wooded on either side. 
Loose sand, of an unusually generous and yield- 
ing nature, rendered travel along “mealy lane” 
inexpeditious. It was generally avoided in our 
drives, not because we minded the loss of 
time, but partly because Richard could rarely 
be induced to take the particular turn to the 
east by the old sawmill which, as he well knew, 
brought us out at the undesirable lane, and~ 
partly because we always felt that the possibil- 
ity of meeting another team was a real one, al- 
though unusual; and what the result of such a 
meeting might be, for my own part, I did not 
foresee, while my wife was full of vague and 
painful anticipations. On this day, however, 
Richard, after a spell of wet weather in which, 
presumably, he learned to believe all toil was 
over, exhibited an energy of determined activ- 
ity, which, through a chapter of vicious inci- 
dent, led to the conclusion on our part that 
nothing less than a dose of “mealy Jane” would 
bring him back to his senses and his pristine 
innocence. ‘ 

We.were fully two-thirds of the way through — 
the lane, when with a common impulse we 
all looked at each other. The sound of an — 
approaching team was plainly to be heard. 
Richard promptly stopped, and lifted his head 
high and inquiringly, with pricked ears. 

“What mischievous villany is he plotting 
now?” I asked myself, knowing the humor he 
was in, and noting the sly cock of his off ear. 
But I was mistaken. Richard, during the medi- 
tative period in which he had yielded to 
necessity of dragging us up half a mile of 
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he felt his eternal salvation depended upon 
his prudence. He seems instinctively to per- 
ceive that the incidental suffering men call 
work will surely bring him into a conflict of 
opinions, when “inevitably” the angry passions 
rise; and he, therefore, tries to avoid the pro- 
vocation. If he prays, it must be with what 
Emerson's Aunt Mary called “the wild and 
fruitless wish to be disunited from travelling 
with the souls of other men,” or, indeed, from 
travelling at all. The power of repose has 
rarely, if ever, found a more thorough-going ex- 
ponent than our Richard. 

The other day he won golden opinions from 
the Misses Flauntlareigne, who occupy Crest- 
ville Summit Cottage this season. We were 
making an informal piazza visit; and Richard, 
with the buckboard, stood in the shade mel- 
lowed by a purple haze sifting through the 
wistaria blossoms. He was well entered upon 
that side of his dual nature out of which we 
have noted his acts of genuine heroism inva- 
riably spring. It was “nay” with him just then 
to any demand for effort. The arch-tempter 
himself could hardly have led him in that 
Eden hour to the commission of any evil, 
even the filching of a little green apple (such 
an accepted typical sin) from a neighboring 
bough. He was superb in the unassailable 
purity, simplicity, and integrity of his every 
motive. 
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men, finding me out, demanded five dollars for 
repairs to their wagon and the loss of two pigs 
in floundering across that swamp, my wife 
cried, “Just think, if we had had some other 
horse than Richard, we might all have been 
thrown out instead of the pigs!” I cheerfully 
settled with the men, and feel that Richard’s 
virtues are not overvalued. 


“mealy lane,” had reverted to his better nature, 
the self-assertive, passionate “yea” impulse was 
now dissolved in the softer, holier emotion of 
his double life. He was ready to say “nay,” 
though siren voices wooed him to desert the 
strait and narrow way. Of the salvation this 
heroic spirit of his ‘brought to us, you shall hear. 

“Hi! Hellothere! Hist back!” With some 
profanity, and a scraping shuffle in the yielding 
sand, the team before us, coming suddenly in 
sight, was drawn up, the long-limbed, ill-kept, 
evillooking horse nose to nose with Richard. 
A $hort, savage snort from this stranger, in- 
stead of drawing Richard into immediate con- 
flict, only seemed to bring to his consciousness 
the necessity for restraint. He seemed to fold 
himself more compactly in the undisturbed 
solemnity of his noble mood. After a brief 
pause the following colloquy took place :— 

“Can ye’se pull out a bit?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. That is, a little, I think.” 

“Ther ain’t none too much sight o’ road 
hereabouts.” 

“No, not too much. Come, Richard,—come 
over here.” 

Richard’s insight into the situation was, how- 
ever, far superior to my own; and, in response to 
vigorous tugging upon the right-hand rein, he 
simply bent round his glossy supple neck further 
and further until his patient eyes, half-inverted, 
looked along the off-shaft reprovingly into my 
own, and his loose lower lip hung upon the 
straining curb. ; 

“Don’t, don’t! 
wife. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll try the near side,” I 
called out. “He sometimes answers better to the 
port helm.” For the moment I forgot we were 
not at the beach, and used the nautical term, 
thinking to make myself better understood. 

There were two men in the wagon facing us, 
both thin as bean-poles and bronzed as the 
back of a turtle. They looked at each other, 
and grinned. One of them said, “Gol’ dern my 
hat!” While the other cried out, “What have 
you got, a ottermobeel ?” 

In the mean time I had as vainly tried to 
budge Richard to the left as previously to the 
right, The other members of my family now 
alighted, and Richard was coaxed and patted. 
Then some of the “mealy lane” sand was shaken 
‘in hats as a subtle imitation of cracked corn; 
but Richard, though all attention, was imper- 
vious alike to threats, entreaties, or dissimula- 
tions. 

Finally, the men who blocked the way, and 
who, it seems, had a load of young pigs, held a 
brief dialogue, illuminated with fiery expletives 
directed against the silent figure of our Richard, 
which resulted in their decision to back some 
rods down the lane to a pair of bars, through 
which they could drive round, entering the lane 
again in our rear. From some of their allusive 
epithets, I understood that they fully expected 

we should remain in ‘the identical spot where 
we now were until distant friends or relatives, 
if perchance we had any, should send for us. 
They did not understand the dual nature of 
Richard Yea and Nay. As they began to back 
away, he showed us the great self-restraint under 
which he had nobly held himself by the sigh 
with which he recovered his normal attitude. 
He knew how well he had done, and there was 
a twitching smile upon his open countenance 
as he moved briskly forward, passing the other 
team as it jounced out of the bars into a swampy 
meadow. When two days later these same 


Suspirium. 
These little shoes! How proud she was of these! 
Can you forget how, sitting on your knees, 
She used to prattle volubly, and raise 
Her tiny feet, to win your wondering praise? 
Was life too rough for feet so softly shod, 
That now she walks in Paradise with God, 
Leaving but these,—to dote on and to muse,— 
These little shoes! 
—William Canton, 


Memory and Individuality. 


During the last few days accounts have ap- 
peared in the newspapers of a young lady who 
suddenly lost her memory. She started out 
for a bicycle ride possessed of normal ability 
to recollect her past life. She was brought 
home only a short time later having forgotten 
everything, unable to recognize even her 
mother. Her home, her surroundings, all 
seemed strange. She did not know who she 
was nor where she came from: she had lost, 
as one is at first tempted to think, her individ. 
uality altogether. But on second thoughts one 
asks Does individuality depend entirely on 
memory? If so, a good memory is certainly 
the greatest of mental gifts, and loss of mem- 
ory is, while it lasts, the loss of the soul. 
Surely, this cannot be the case. Memory can 
have but a reflex action on the character, which 
is slowly and irrevocably built up day by day, 
and which'we are loath, indeed, to think can be 
destroyed by an illness or a blow on the head. 
A man in middle life might have an accident 
which left his youth a blank, while not de- 
priving him of the immediate use of his mental 
powers. He might suffer what we may call 
a conscious annihilation. 
know himself, or, rather, know what to expect 
of himself. Each new disposition or tendency 
might surprise him as circumstances called it 
into sight. Yet all those who had known him 
before he lost the power of recollection would 
be able to predict with tolerable certainty how 
he would act in any given situation, because 
they would know his character. 

Tf he had been kind, he would not be cruel 
because he had forgotten his former kindnesses. 
If he had been mean, he would not suddenly 
become generous because he had forgotten the 
details of his past penury. Memory is not the 
only record which a man bears in himself of his 
past actions, thoughts, and sufferings. These 
things become built into his character, which 
is not so much the sum as the outcome of them. 
A cathedral will continue to exist long after it 
is clean forgotten who: designed it and where 
the stones came from. A child, or even a dog, 
who has been subjected to cruelty before he is 
old enough to remember, bears witness to that 
cruelty during his whole life, and will most 
probably grow up either timidly or else savagely 
suspicious, showing in his disposition the bitter 
fruit of forgotten experience. Some one who 
has all his life indulged his worst passions will 
not, if he should lose bis memory, begin life again 
as am innocent child, with a child’s chance of 


You'll hurt him!” cried my 


He might no longer: 
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leaving an admirable record. His character will 
not be re-created because he is unable to recol- 
lect its development. The personality of such 
aman is for the moment unconscious, but the 
daily round of events will soon bring it back to 
itself. The English people are said to forget 
their history, but every decade of our story is 
none the less recorded upon our national char- 
acter. History repeats itself alike with men 
and nations. If we forget, we lose the power 
to predict, and impair our power of judgment, 
which faculty, according to Montaigne, depends 
pre-eminently upon the memory; but we do not 
lose our individuality, 

The effect upon us of the past is indelible, 
whether we recollect it or no. We are said, as 
a nation, to forget our defeats; but the effect 
of the pain they cause is to make us fight with 
more grim determination next time. One often 
hears it said: “If in the next world I am to 
forget the events of my life here, I do not care 
to live again. Indeed, having lost my individu- 
ality, 1 consider that such an existence would 
be tantamount to annihilation.” Now, while 
we agree that such a future life would be hardly 
worth living, we do not think it would be in 
any sense annihilation. The generality of peo- 
ple recollect nothing before their fifth year, but 
they do not begin to count their existence from 
then. If the mental and moral conditions in 
the unseen world resemble the mental and 
moral conditions on this earth, it seems neither 
impossible nor unjust that our happiness or un- 
happiness, our worth or worthlessness, under 
our new conditions, should depend upon the suc- 
cess we had attained in the race that was set 
before us here,—and that although we had for- 
gotten the running of it. Happily, there is no 
ground for supposing that we shall lose our 
memories in the next world. 

No doubt pleasant memories will be equally 
heightened with regrettable ones. The good 
deeds of some people will reappear before 
their eyes in all the gracious detail which 
humble men forget. But the bulk of our rec- 
ollections consists of neither good actions nor 
bad. Memory is for the most part “a trivial 
fond record” of the affairs of every-day life, and 
our intense desire not to lose the remembrance 
of these unimportant every-day matters is one 
of the greatest testimonies to the predominance 
of happiness over unhappiness in the world. 
Do we not feel sorry from our hearts for any 
one who has lost such an infinitely precious 
possession without even wondering whether 
or no there was anything in their past lives 
worth recollecting? After all, how few are 
the hours which any of us would blot out of our 
lives! Those, perhaps, during which we have 
witnessed or suffered acute physical or mental 
pain, the moment when we engendered the 
worm of remorse which dieth not, or those 
few minutes of humiliation which, whether we 
trace them to fault or fate, remain in our minds 
to “vex us like a thing that is raw.” But how 
small is the part we would have taken away 
compared to the part we would retain! So 
much value do we set upon mere experience 
that even dreadful recollections often become 
dear in our eyes. What soldier would willingly 
forget his moments of extreme danger? Human 
nature seems instinctively to rebel against the 
yielding up of that which we all imagine that 
Providence has given us to be irrevocably our 
own. The present is too near to us to be seen 
in proportion: it passes too quickly to allow 
us to contemplate it, The future we can only 
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grope after. If we lose the past, what have we 
left? 

We believe the true relation of memory to 
individuality to be this. It is the one thing 
which lends it its value. Memory is the only 
thing which can, so to speak, endear a man to 
himself: without it he would as soon cease to 
exist. A new store of recollections might be 
laid up in a new life; but, if he had the choice, 
who would have the heart to begin again? 
The idea of a fresh start in a new world would 
have little fascination for us if we could know 
that we should never see again, even in memory, 
a face we have loved, never hear, even in imagi- 
nation, the friendly voices which once delighted 
us. Should we care to awake possessed of 
nothing save that indefinable something which 
we call “personality,” whose proclivities alone 
would bear witness to our forgotten past? 
Would any man choose to live again if he 
were sure he would be unable to recall the 
image of any friend, however intimate, even of 
that most intimate friend of all,—his forgotten 
self ?—Sfectator. 


Literature. 


Verbeck of Japan.” 


Dr. Griffis tells the story of Dr. Verbeck’s 
life with full knowledge and enthusiastic ad- 
miration. He regards him as the greatest of 
those missionaries who have contributed to the 
Christian renascence of Japan. For four years 
he lived in steady intercourse with him, and 
came to know him well. But he has written no 
mere eulogy, nor made any pretence that Ver- 
beck’s was a faultless character. His frontis- 
piece portrait is not that of a man to whom one 
would go for human sympathy. The lips shut 
together like a vise, and testify to the truth of 
Dr. Griffis’s assertion that he knew how to keep 
his mouth shut. But he knew, also, how to 
open it impressively and winningly. 

Dr. Griffis’s long residence in Japan enables 
him to paint in the social and religious back- 
ground for his heroic figure in an impressive 
manner. Verbeck called himself “an Ameri- 
canized Dutchman.” In the event he was a 
Japanized American Dutchman. Born in 1832, 
he lived in Zeist, Holland until he was twenty- 
two. For the next seven years he was a civil 
engineer and theological student in the United 
States. Dying in 1898, he had in 1859 nearly 
forty years to live; and these, with the excep- 
tion of brief intervals of absence, he spent in 
Japan, doing the work of a missionary after a 
fashion that shames the sweeping condemna- 
tions of the missionary into which many have 
been tempted by the foolishness of some mis- 
sionaries and the gross wickedness of others. 

Verbeck’s life in Japan is also susceptible of 
a threefold division. The first decade he spent 
in Nagasaki, working as in a dark and cheerless 
mine. The second decade was spent in Tokio, 
the new capital, in the service of the Japanese 
government, as educator and translator. Two 
decades followed, devoted to Bible translation 
and evangelizing tours. For more than twenty 
years he lived upon the salary awarded him by 
the Japanese government. Later he was sup- 
ported by the American Bible Societies and the 


*VERBECK OF JAPAN. A Citizen of No Country. By 
William Elliot Griffis, author of The Mikado’s Empire, 
etc. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
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Mission Board of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in America. Had there been less of wisdom in his 
method, the unselfish ardor of his work would 
commend him as a worthy disciple of the Mas- 
ter whom he tried to serve. But the wisdom 
of his method was a conspicuous trait of his 
tireless service of a people in whose future he 
had a persistent and a dauntless faith. 


WHAT Is THE MATTER WITH THE CHURCH? 
By Frederick Stanley Root. New York: The 
Abbey Press.—The author of this book has 
had a career of some vicissitude. He does not 
appear to have made a success of the profession 
concerning which he writes with so much confi- 
dence. For a time pastor of a church in 
Auburn, Me., and afterward of that church in 
Hartford, Conn., which was made glorious by 
the ministry of Horace Bushnell, he has since 
been general secretary of the American Social 
Science Association and editor of the Social 
Science Journal. He has contributed many 
articles to the Register and other papers, and a 
large part of the present volume has appeared 
in these columns and those of other journals. 
Much of the criticism of contemporary churches 
is well conceived, and a liberal spirit pervades 
the whole book, while, nevertheless, it seems 
amenable to the criticism of Webster on another 
lawyer, which the author quotes,—“ He neither 
lights nor flies: he hovers.” If Mr. Root lights 
occasionally, he hovers a good deal. Nowhere 
does he light to better purpose than in his 
chapters on Commercialism and the Church. 
A chapter on “The New Theology and the 
Church” is extremely favorable to the new 
theology. A good point is made in favor of 
combination, as against competition, as the 
right method of church industry, and another in 
favor of the humanitarian principle of inclusion 
as against the quarantine principle of exclusion. 
The view of Sunday observance is at once 
liberal and sensible. It is a singularly perverse 
conception that Channing was absorbed in a 
dogmatic struggle. His whole concern was 
with the moral character of God and the moral 
possibilities of man. But the average trend of 
Mr. Root’s exposition is decidedly in the direc- 
tion of the larger and the better things. 


TARRY THOU TILL I COME; OR, SALATHIEL, 
THE WANDERING JEw. By George Croly. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.—Gen. Lew Wallace 
ranks this romance as one of “the six greatest 
English novels.” Mutually admiring are the 
judgments of those who think alike; for Sa/a- 
thiel is a companion in marvels to Bex Hur. 
Both books are testimony to that strong under- 
current of religious feeling which yet craves 
that its supply of Biblical information shall 
come through adventures woven round some 
sacred fact or legend. Here Christ’s supposed 
words are made the basis for a series of heart- 
rending. perils, including the death of a martyr, 
imprisonment, the burning of Rome, love 
affairs, the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. There 
is much historical knowledge and dramatic 
power in the story, only the latter element is 
overworked. The real value of the book lies in 
its “annotations,” in letters about Jesus from 
the present Jewish point of view, and in tabu- 
lated answers to questions sent to Jewish 
scholars. These replies and the correspondence 
furnish a remarkable consensus of opinion 
concerning the religious mission of Jesus as a 
blessing to the entire world. ’ 
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CHILDREN’s SAyINGS. By William Canton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.—Mr. Can- 
ton is the author of Zhe Invisible Playmate and 
father of the fascinating W. V., for whose 
death, only a few weeks ago, countless unknown 
friends on both sides the Atlantic have mourned. 
Few men have shown so thorough an apprecia- 
tion of the witchery of childhood as he, and few 
have been better able to make others see with 
their eyes. He prefaces this collection of chil- 
dren’s sayings by an introduction which is called 
“ta digression on the small people,” and is really 
an interesting and too brief essay, made more 
significant by the occasional quotations from 
W.V. The sayings in the book have all been 
vouched for as true, and most of them have ap- 
peared from time to time in the Sunday Maga- 
zine. Mr. Canton adds a comment now and 
then. 


QUALITY CoRNER. By C.L.Antrobus. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Mrs. An- 
trobus has won much praise from British re- 
viewers, some of whom insist on finding simi- 
larities between her work and the novels of 
George Eliot. One is inno haste to reach the 
end of one of her stories, since the enjoyment of 
it will be found not in the unravelling of a com- 
plicated plot nor in an unexpected outcome of 
problems, but in the leisurely enjoyment of 
looking at life with unprejudiced eyes, studying 
humanity quietly, and noting a deal of pleasant 
intercourse between neighbors and much clever 
conversation. The humor which may rightfully 
have place in the observations of an outsider, 
who sees life sympathetically and yet with utter 
absence of passion, brightens everything that we 
have yet seen from the pen of this writer. 


CEDRIC, THE SAxon. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. New York: Thomas Whittaker.—Mrs. 
Comstock writes charming stories for children, 
as readers of the Register long ago discovered. 
Last year the Churchman published in serial 
form the tale which is now issued with the title 
given above; and this year a continued story, 
set in the times of Alfred the Great, is appear- 
ing in St. Micholas. Her Cedric is a braye- 
hearted, loving little fellow, driven from the 
quiet protection of a monastery during one of 
the Danish invasions of England. It is a story 
of love and tenderness in the midst of danger 
and struggle. 


Ture GRAPES OF WRATH. By Mary Har- 
riott Norris. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50.—This story of the Civil War begins with 
the May of 1864, and follows the closing events 
of the contest. The characters are taken from 
both sides the lines, and the author has woven 
her love-story with appreciation of the difficul- 
ties presented by opposing views on national 
questions. The story is unsensational, but 
earnest in tone; and the last days of the Con- 
federacy are sympathetically described. There 
is little fighting in the book, however, as the 
interest is mainly in the homes from which the 
soldiers went forth. : 


THE CorRsAIR Kinc. By Maurus Jokai. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.00.—The vet- 
eran novelist has written a typical pirate story 
in this wild tale of the Spanish main, which 
breathes out horror, slaughter, revenge, and 
retribution. The corsair king was forced to 
become such after his capture by the pirates 
and in the hopelessness of escape; but the book 


ee 
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fails to explain why he continued in his des- 
perate career after once returning to his loved 
family and friends, all ignorant of his identity 
with the dreaded buccaneer against whom his 
sweetheart directs her prayers. The translation 
has been made by Mary J. Safford. 


; Miscellaneous, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York publish a 
life of Jesus written for children by M. Rye, 
with the title Ze Beloved Son. It was writ- 
ten with full acceptance of the birth legends 
and miracles as literal truth. The illustrations 
are from paintings by Hofmann, Fra Barto- 
lommeo, Raphael, Bida, Plockhurst, and Gri- 
ger, 


In Four Great Venetians, recently _pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York, 
Frank Preston Stearns takes Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Il Veronese as the four great 
emasters who represent Venetian art, and whose 
works form its sun and substance; and he 
proceeds to study and comment on the prin- 
cipal paintings which they have left. “I suppose 
an American may be permitted to have a mind 
of his own,” says Mr. Stearns in the preface, 
probably in partial answer to some criticism 
on his earlier book, “but in the present volume, 
as in the Midsummer of Italian Art, I have 
rarely advanced an opinion which is not sup- 
ported by some distinguished European writer.” 
The list of illustrations includes Giorgione’s 
“Three Ages of Man,” Titian’s “Madonna of 
the Roses” and the portrait of “Cardinal 
Bembo,” ‘Tintoretto’s “Death of Abel” and 
“Mercury and the Three Graces,” and Paul 
Veronese’s “Angel of the Annunciation.” 


The books of Henry. Wood have been well 
received, as is evident by the fact that Zhe 
Political Economy of Natural Law_ passed 
through four editions, and has now been re- 
vised, supplemented by two additional chapters 
upon current topics of especial interest, and re- 
issued under the title Zhe Political Economy 
of Humanism. Mr. Wood believes that the 
fault for prevailing frictions and antagonisms 
rests not with the social system, but with abuses 
that are the fruitage of moral delinquency in 
personal character. He seeks to view social 
relations broadly from the organic and evolu- 
tionary point of view, and takes up in succes- 
sive chapters such topics as Co-operation and 
Competition, Trusts and Corners, Strikes and 
Profit-sharing. His latest book is entitled Zhe 
Symphony of Life, and in it he presents the 
results of his ripest study and investigation. 
Tt is a series of sketches, treating “the new 
philosophy of health,” the higher evolution, 
Biblical symbolism, and similar topics. “Think- 
ing as a Fine Art” and “The Ever-present 
Judgment’’ are two of the most suggestive. 
oy books are published by Lee, Shepard & 

0. 


_ The Magazines. 


The September issue of the Mew Hugland 
Magazine comes in colonial blue and white, and 
marks a new departure in its honorable history. 
Hereafter its editorial offices are to be in New 


which he is rector, and which is published by 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


his vestry, on “Romanizing Tendencies in the 
Episcopal Church,” has reached its ninth thou- 
sand. ' 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. are about to 
publish a new edition of Henrik Jaeger’s criti- 
cal biography of Ibsen. Mr. William Morton 
Payne, the translator of this book, has pre- 
pared a supplementary chapter dealing with the 
six plays that Ibsen has published since the 
biography was written in 1888. The book thus 
contains a critical and descriptive account of 
the entire literary work of Ibsen, and constitutes 
the onJy authoritative treatment of the subject 
in the English language. 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Evangelist. Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse 
Daudet. $r.50. 
The Little Women Play. By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
The Little Men Play. By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Mopsa, the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. 60 cents. 
Heart. By Edmondo de Amicis._ 60 cents. 
Stevenson’s Attitude to Life. By John F. Genung. 60 
cents. 
Our Uncle the Major. By James Otis. 50 cents. 
The Candle and the Cat. By Mary F. Leonard. 
Mistress Barbara. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. $1.50. 
Saul. By Robert Browning. 60 cents. 

From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Tennessee Sketches. By Louisa Preston Looney. $1.00, 
feet Demming. By Albert Lathrop Lawrence. $1.25. 

ustice tothe Woman, By Bernie Babcock. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
2 ee Song for medium voice. By Maud Valérie 
hite. 
Hail to the Crimson, 


50 cents, 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


March and two-step for the piano.| “A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 


By Arthur Mann. by 

; u A A the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 

poe ene Song for high voice. By J. Howard aed renee of its size more free of chaff and more 
: - < solid with good grain than this.... On its musical sid 

Bree ay Eeatt Song for medium voice. By Harry A.| the book has no superior among those offered to ane 


congregations ag a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.’’.. . 


“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 


By Luigi Vannuccini. 
By Ed. Mem- 


for low voice. L 
song for medium voice. 


The Vision. Son 
Songs of Love. 


rée. 
An Inner Thought. Song for high voice. By Johannes 


Brahms. ae ‘ American churches has tested and_has endeared to all 
Alla Polacca. For violin and piano. By James H. | serious hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
Rogers. , gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
Sun of my Soul. Sacred song for low voice. By Vincent | a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
Elgie Green. and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 


to be found in it.”—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the “Christian Register,’ Boston. 


12 OD the whole, from a literary and «sthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
raise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 


Valse-Fantasie. For the piano. By James H. Rogers. 

Little Daisy Mazurka. For the piano. By C. W. Ben- 
nett. 

Sevillana. For violin and piano. By James H. Rogers. 

In the Cross of Christ I glory. Sacred duet for soprano 


eases Ue Piast Forithe pin By Eduard | best The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
THolet. g E . € piano. by Mauare | ious lyric poetry.” ... See / Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
My Heart is Singing. Song for high voice. By Gertrude | ™ ich, Conn. 
ans-souci. “The new hymnal, ¥dilate Deo, is now used in about 
‘A Frangesa! March. Concerted music for mandolin, forty unions all over the United States. It is being very 
guitar, banjo, and piano. By P. Mario Costa. favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of the 


book, and the young people are delighted with it. We 
are nearly ready for our second edition.’—Rebecca D. 
Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 


“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship. 


“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.”— 
William H. Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 


“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing poe congregational singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.’’— 
Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 


“Tt gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful, ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon ¥udbilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”’—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. be 


“T regard it as the best book of its kind yet published,”— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, A.U.A. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book anda well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hops, in 
“Light,? London 


i t. 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. . .. This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—Tve Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


York. 


Literary Notes. 


Over one quarter of a million copies of Zhe 
Crisis have been sold since its publication on 
May 25. 

D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, are 
about to issue Bardos Cubanos, a collection of 
the best poems of the foremost poets of Cuba. 
These poems rival those of Spain in beauty, 
and reflect the spirit of Cuban patriotism. 

The discourse of Rev. George Thomas 
Dowling, D.D., delivered a few weeks ago in 
Christ’s Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, Cal., of 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - -°. => Boston 


“T am delighted to inform you that our church has_ just 
introduced /udilate Deo.”—B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal, 


“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It has great variety and some- 
thing for every occasion,—/. 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 


Can. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - * . Boston. 
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Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
$1.00. 
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For the Cir idian Register. 
The Cricket. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


The cricket sings by day and night, 
But mostly after candle-light. 


I’d like to feel my heart so gay 
Asa cricket’s on an autumn day. 


He dressed in black,—a playful guise,— 
For he is happy, bright, and wise. 


T should not like to be one, though; 
And here’s the reason, if you'd know: 


So constantly the fellow cheeps, 
I don’t see when he ever sleeps. 


For the Christian Register, 


Owning Up. 


BY B. H. 


“Tt is disgraceful, Donald, that you should 
not have owned up immediately. There is 
no excuse for that sort of thing. A gentleman 
always takes the consequences of what he has 
done.” 

“Tt just seemed as if I couldn’t, Jack,” 
groaned the little fellow, as he looked up to 
his older brother almost imploringly. ‘When 
Farmer Hunt pounded into the science-room 
there, looking like the blackest kind of a 
thunder-cloud, and made all that fuss because 
the cows had trampled down his corn, honestly 
that was the first time I remembered it at all; 
and then Mr. Loring was so stern and said the 
boys had been warned times enough not to 
make trouble for the farmers round here, and I 
—well, I suppose I was scared, and I just sat 
still through the rumpus.” 

“Well, you are in twice as bad a fix now, any- 
way. Father always tells us that it isn’t so bad 
to be careless as to be sneaky, and now you’ve 
been both,” reproved Jack, in his elder brotherly 
fashion. : 

Donald groaned again. 

“How did you happen to leave all the bars 
down, anyway ?” 

“Why, it was day before yesterday, the day 
of the hare and hounds. Of course, Bob and 
Harry and I didn’t expect to keep up with you 
big fellows; but we ran as far as the six-acre 
lot, and then dropped out. We rested under 
the big apple-tree, and we took out the bars so 
as to knock down some apples that looked ripe. 
Then all at once we heard a wagon coming 
along, down below in the road;. and we rushed 
so as to get a ride back, and I never thought of 
the bars again,” explained Donald, ruefully. 

“And Bob and Harry went back to the city 
yesterday, and start for the West to-day,” said 
Jack, thoughtfully. “Well, it’s no use to drag 
them into it now. There’s only one thing to be 
done,—tell Mr. Loring, and then tramp over to 
Farmer Hunt’s and offer to pay the damages.” 

“Won’t you go with me, Jack? I don’t dare 
go to Farmer Hunt alone.” 

“I suppose I’ve got to,” said Jack, rather 
ungraciously. Donald pressed his lips tightly 
together to keep from crying, but he said noth- 
ing; and the two walked to Mr. Loring’s tent 
in silence. The rules at the summer camp were 
not many nor difficult; but Mr. Loring’s dis- 
pleasure was dreaded by the boys, not because 
he was actually severe with them, but because 
his standards were high, and he had a way of 


not keeping better watch of the cows, unless 
he could find out the one who did it? You do 
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making the boys share something of his own 
contempt for meanness and ungentlemanly be- 
havior wherever he found it. 


Yet Mr. Loring’s voice was gentle and his 
words kindly, as he heard Donald’s confession. 
He excused nothing, but bade the boys let 


Mr. Hunt know the true state of the case im- 
mediately. “Did you know,” he asked gravely, 


“that he said he should flog his own boy for 


not wish to have another suffer for your silence 
this morning?” : 

“I am sorry,” faltered Donald. “I'll pay the 
damages out of my pocket money.” Mr. Lor- 
ing’s words had added fresh fear to Donald’s 
misgivings; but, flogging or not, he was in for 
it now. 

As the boys turned away, Mr. Loring spoke 
to Jack, who had stood in the background. 

“You posted those letters all right that I 
gave you yesterday, did you, Jack?” 

“Yes, Mr. Loring,” replied Jack, readily. “I 
took them up to the office myself, as the school 
mail-bag had been taken along by the fellows 
who went over to town for the tennis tourna- 
ment.” 

“That is all right, then, I asked you be- 
cause I felt sure I could trust you. One was 
a most important letter for England; and, un- 
less it was posted yesterday, I feared it mightn’t 
catch the Saturday steamer. That is all.” 
And he dismissed the boys, with an encourag- 
ing smile to Donald. 

In spite of the unexpected kindness he had 
received, it was a rather doleful walk for Don- 
ald. At first, Jack improved the occasion to 
give his younger brother some good advice, 
which was taken with unusual docility. “You 
see, no matter what happens, you will feel bet- 
ter for owning up than if you have to remem- 
ber all the time that you have been a sneak.” 

After all this anguish of dread the interview 
proved not to be so terrible as the, boys ex- 
pected. Farmer Hunt’s wrath, if not moder- 
ated, was, at least, under better control than it 
had been in the morning; and the offer to pay 
for the damage occasioned by the cows proved 
a soothing syrup that availed much. He was 
more concerned to get good pay for his ruined 
corn than to take revenge on the culprit, The 
matter was soon settled; and the boys took up 
their homeward way, much relieved in mind. 

“Now we'll dismiss the matter,” said Jack, in 
his most grown-up tone. ‘But let this be a les- 
son to you, youngster. A thing cannot ever be 
so bad that sneaking out of the consequences 
will not make it worse.” 

“J will remember, Jack. I truly will,” re- 
sponded the little fellow, humbly. 

Jack and Donald tented together. That even- 
ing, after a particularly jolly game of acting 
charades, Donald said good-night, and went to 
his tent. The older boys sat for half an hour 
longer around the log fire in the central cabin; 
but, when Jack was ready to go to bed, he found 
Donald still awake. 

“Ym so happy, Jack, to think I told and got it 
all off my mind that I just can’t go to sleep,” 
said Donald, sitting up in bed as he entered. 

“Qh, you're all right now. You are a good 
fellow, too; and you played just dandy to-night 
in the charade,” said the older brother, gener- 
ously. “Now go to sleep, and to-morrow’s an- 
other day.” 

As Jack was talking, he flung off his jacket, 
and something fell out of the inside pocket. 


Jack, impatiently. 
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“What's that?” he said, staring at it. Then he 
went across the room and picked it up, turning 
it over; but he did not speak. 


“What is it, Jack?” queried the other. Still 


no answer. 


“Jack, what’s the matter?” And Donald 


jumped out of bed. 


Jack turned a perplexed face toward him. 


“Why, Donald, it’s the letter of Mr. Loring. 


And it is addressed to England. Why, I went 


way over to town on purpose yesterday, just to 
post his letters; and there is the important one 
here now. I must have left it in my pocket, 
when I took out the others. 
any of the addresses, of course.” 


I never looked at 


There was silence in the room. Donald 


climbed back into bed while Jack sat still, the 
letter thrown on the table, his face turned away 
from Donald. After a little, he rose and began 
slowly to undress. 


“What are you going to do, Jack?” ventured 


Donald after a while. 


“Oh, I'll run over to town early in the morn- 


ing and post it. I guess it’s all right enough.” 


But Jack spoke gruffly as if he didn’t wish to be 


questioned. 


“Shall you tell Mr. Loring first? ” 

“What is the good of telling him?” queried 
“The letter can’t go any 
quicker than it can, can it?” Then, after an- 
other pause : “And, Donald, how can I tell him 
any way? Didn’t you hear what he said 
about trusting me? He will never trust -me 
again in the world. And it isn’t like some- 
thing you can pay damages for and settle all 
up,” he added bitterly. : 

“Do you mean you aren’t going to tell him 
atall?” And Jack turned to meet the amazed 
reproachful gaze of his little brother. 

“FYe’ll never know it, anyway; and it wouldn’t 
do him a bit of good to know it, either. He 
would worry all for nothing. The postmaster 
here is always getting into trouble over de- 
layed letters, and it might be delayed in a 
dozen different ways.” 

Donald never said a word. He lay down in 
bed, turned his face to the wall, and kept 
quiet. Jack finished undressing, and blew out 
the light. The clock in the cabin struck; and 
after a while it struck again, heard distinctly in 
the silence of the night. Jack tossed restlessly. 
At last he said,— 

“Donald, you awake ?” 

“Yes, Jack,” came a muffled voice from the 
other cot. 

“T’m going over to wake up Mr. Loring and 
ask him if I shall take the letter to the station 
to-night and give it to the conductor on the 
night express.” 

Donald sat up, eagerly. 
would!” he cried joyfully. 
me to go with you?” 

“Yes, of course, I do.” As he said this, he 
was hurrying on his clothes, and Donald was 
not far behind him. “I was thinking I might 
run over to the station without telling Mr. Lor- 
ing; but, if he should know I went outside the 
camp after curfew, without permission, there 
would be more trouble, anyway.” 

The boys dressed as quickly as possible, and 
went over to the large central tent which Mr. 
Loring occupied. As they reached it, the light 
inside went out. Mr. Loring heard them com- 
ing, however, and came to the opening in haste. 

“what is it) boys? One of you ill?” a 

“T have come to tell you that I didn’t post 
your English letter, after all, Mr. Loring,” began 


“Oh, I knew you 
“And do you want 
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Jack, bravely. “I thought I did; but, when I 
undressed, it fell out of my pocket. I wonder 
if I cannot run over to the station with it and 
catch the night express.” He spoke pleadingly. 

“My letter? That letter for my sister? But 
you went to bed more than an hour ago. Why 
didn’t you tell me at once, and there might have 
been time to do something? But no. I am 
quite sure it is too late, anyway.’ Mr. Loring 
spoke sadly. “And I thought I could trust you, 
Jack.” 

Jack said not a word of excuse, but handed 
the letter to Mr. Loring, who took it half-me- 
chanically. His eyes brightened, though, as 
they fell on the address. “Oh, it doesn’t matter 
at all about ¢/zs letter,” he said cheerily. “There 
were three letters for England in the package I 
gave you, and the important one has gone.” 

Jack and Donald took each a long breath of 
satisfaction. 

“Oh, what if I hadn’t told!” Jack murmured. 
“T should have worried about it and felt mean 
all my life, but I’m afraid I shouldn’t if it hadn’t 
been for Donald here.” He spoke honestly, 
and his voice shook. 

Then the doctor took his hand, and looked 
earnestly into his eyes. “It would have meant, 
too, that you had forfeited the respect of your 
brother, Jack. That is something you couldn’t 
afford. to lose.” 

Mr. Loring always knew when enough had 
been said, and the boys went back to their tents. 
“Well, it’s all right now,’ said Donald. “And 
to-morrow is another day.” 

“But I shall not forget this one,” returned 
Jack. “And I tell you, youngster, we’ll stand 
together better than ever after this. Don’t you 
say so?” 

And Donald squeezed his brother’s hand as 
he replied, “You bet we will!” 


Hitting the Nail. 


At a recent Sunday-school concert in an 
Eastern city an anecdote was related to the 
children which was worth remembering. 

One of the corporations of the city being in 
want of a boy in their mill, a piece of paper was 
tacked on one of the posts, in a prominent 
place, so that the boys could see it as they 
passed. The paper read :-— 

“Boy wanted. Call at the office to-morrow 
morning.” 

At the time indicated a host of boys were at 
the gate. All were admitted; but the overseer 
was a little perplexed as to the best way of 
choosing one from so many, and’said he :— 

“Boys, I want only one; and here are a great 
many. How shall I choose ?” 

After thinking a moment, he invited them 
all into the yard, and, driving a nail into one 
of the large trees, and taking a short stick, 
told them that the boy who could hit the nail 
with a stick, standing a little distance from the 
tree, should have the place. The boys all tried 
hard, and, after three trials each, signally failed 
to hit the nail. The boys were told to come 
again next morning; and this time, when the 
gate was opened, there was but one boy, who, 
after being admitted, picked up the stick, and, 
throwing it at the nail, hit it every time. 

“Flow is this?” asked the overseer. 
have you been doing ?” 

And the boy, looking up with tears in his eyes, 
said :— 

“You see, sir, I have a poor old mother; and 
I am a poor boy. I have no father, sir, and I 
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thought I should like to get the place, and so 
help her all I can; and, after going home yester- 
day, I drove a nail into the barn, and have 
been trying to hit it ever since, and I have 
come down this morning to try again.” —Se/ected. 


Robin and Charlie, 


Who so mild and good as Creeping Charlie, 
Playing gently in his garden-bed? 

When across the hedge, in sudden parley, 
Ragged Robin thrusts his tousled head. 


“Hi, you house plant! Ain’t you allus wishin’ 
You could join us other fellows some? 

Here’s Joe Pye and I are goin’ fishin’ 
Down to Spatterdock’s, D’ye want to come?” 


If the yellow head was sagely shaken 
At the tousled red one, saw not I; 

But I know the course I would have taken, 
Had Rob asked se, jogging staidly by. 


—Sarah J, Day. 


Clara’s Gypsy-kettle. 


“O Jamie!” 

“What is it?” 

“Just look and see what a big kettle there is 
under the wood-house steps !” 

“My! it is a big one!” 

“Tell you what I wish we could do,” said 
Clara. “I wish we could have it fixed up for a 
gypsy-kettle, with flowers growing in it, like 
the one Mrs. Peters has in her front yard.” 

“Let’s go and ask grandma,” said Jamie. 

“Why, yes,” grandma answered them, “I’m 
sure I’m willing ; and grandpa can fix it for you 
when he comes home at noon. I will give you 
each five cents, so that you can get some flower 
seeds.” 

As they went down the road to the store, 
Clara said: “I’m going to get sweet alyssum to 
plant in the kettle. You can get morning- 
glories.” 

After dinner, grandpa planted three sticks in 
the ground with their tops crossed, and hung the 
kettle from them. 


Then Clara got an old tin pail and carried | 


earth from the garden in it to fill the kettle. 
And Jamie dug up the earth around the sticks 
with a trowel. 

“There!” said Clara at last. “I think that is 
full enough. I’m tired, anyway. So let’s plant 
the seeds now.” 

Perhaps Clara’s seeds were not good, or per- 
haps she planted them too deep, or kept them 
too wet. 
glories came up beautifully, Clara’s sweet alys- 
sum never showed the least little bit of a sprout. 

They went out every morning to look. 
Jamie’s morning-glories kept growing taller and 
taller. Finally, when the first blossom came, 
Clara was so interested in it that she almost 
forgot to look for her own plants and to feel 
badly because they did not come up. 

You never saw morning-glories grow as they 
did! They hid the kettle from sight, so that 
you never would have known it was there. 

It got to be almost time for Clara and Jamie 
to go home, for they were only spending the 


At any rate, while Jamie’s morning- | 
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summer at grandma’s. Then one morning Clara 
came running into the house. 

“O Jamie !”” 

“What is it?” 

“Come and see !”, 

Jamie followed her across the yard to the 
gypsy-kettle. 

“Have your seeds come up?” he asked. 

Clara only laughed. 

“Now listen,” she said, as they stood near the 
morning-glories. 

“I don’t hear anything,” said Jamie. 

“Well, I did; and so I looked—and see!” 

She parted the leaves of the morning-glories, 
and Jamie looked in. 

“Oh, my 1” 

A white hen was sitting in the gypsy-kettle, 
and, out from under her feathers peepee three 
little white chickens. 

Grandpa fixed up a coop for them, and Clara 
carried the chickens to it in a basket, while 
Jamie took the hen in his arms. There were 
twelve chickens. 

Later in the fall, when Jamie and Clara were 
at home, grandma wrote a letter to their mamma. 
At the end of it she said,— 

“The frost killed Jamie’s morning-glories, but 
the chickens that were hatched in Clara’s gypsy- 
kettle are as lively as crickets.”—Swsan Brown 
Robbins, in Little Men and Women. 


Mamma: “Why are you so quiet, Robbie?” 
Robbie (aged six): “I was thinking how glad I 
am Christmas don’t come in the summer time.” 
Mamma: “Why?” Robbie: “’Cause I wear 
such teenty-weenty little socks in the summer 
time.” 


There was company in the school-room that 
morning when the beginning class in geography 
was called. To the question, “What is a 
cape?” every hand went up. “Nannie may 
tell,” said the teacher. “A cape is a point of 
land objecting to the water.” 


: dinner time, any i 
timeisa good ‘ 
time a use 


fod give a light 
Nl that’s rich and bril- 
tliant, No odor 


‘ Many styles. Sold J 
everywhere. 


&A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOE TO 
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and God and he together will look out ‘for the 
blending. We need not be afraid to give the 
largest thought; nay, we owe it.” 

And again: “Well, at the tenderest time in 
your child’s life, and that is when you have 
married your girl or your boy to some strange 
boy or girl, when, if there is goodness, it is at 
the front now; if any tenderness, any spiritu- 
ality, it is at the front now,—zse that time. Tell 
the two, as they make their new home together, 
to begin it with prayer. If they say, ‘We do 
not know how,’ never mind. Tell them, ‘Begin 
it with prayer.’ And then show them how. 
‘When you come downstairs in the morning, 
if you cannot thank God together upstairs, use 
one of the little “Daily Strength” books.’ Their 
name is legion to-day.” 

I am one who was brought up in what is 
called “the old-fashioned way,” and I have never 
forgotten the reverence that was stirred in my 
bosom alike for my father of the flesh and for 
that, to my mind, vague yet real and spiritual 
Being to whom loving ascriptions and sincere 
and earnest appeals were made before retiring 
at night and at the sunset family gatherings on 
Sundays; and I have judged from my own 
practice for many years that an excellent sub- 
stitute for extemporaneous service is the use of 
the “Daily Strength” books. We may feel them 
to be preferable as perhaps more varied and 
from more choice experiences and without cant 
or too frequent repetition. 

It is a fitting time when at the breakfast table, 
whether all have finished the meal or not. Cer- 
tainly, we may feel that, whether we eat or drink 
or whatsoever we do, we may do all to the glory 
of God. 

I have often said, when impressed by the 
meditations for the day, that I would urge the 
use of these little books in your paper. Now 
it is the special duty and pleasure of the hour, 
and my dilatoriness is overcome. H. F. B. 


The Grasshopper and the Cricket. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feet of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When ey'n the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass; 
O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
At your dear hearts; and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song, 
Indoors and out, summer and winter,—Mirth. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


Religion at Home. 


Unity for August 22 contains the excellent 
address of Rev. Frank O. Hall of Cambridge, 
delivered last June before the Congress of Re- 
ligion, on “Religion in the Home,” and the 
equally excellent remarks from Rev. W. C. 
Gannett which followed. My purpose now re- 
quires but little quoting, but I advise the read- 
ing of the whole. After describing late rising, 
dragging along to breakfast, hasty eating, and 
hurrying to school or to play or to business, 
Mr. Hall says: “Very much in the religion of 
our forefathers can never be brought back, and 
ought never to be brought back; but it would 
be a blessing if the old-fashioned family prayers 
could be revived, modified perhaps, to meet the 
need of our time. 

“There is no more beautiful picture than that 
of the old grandfather, with his leather-covered 
Bible, soiled with much using, open upon his 
knee, wiping his silver-brimmed glasses on a 
bandanna handkerchief, while the members of 
the family—men, women, children, and servants, 
if there are any—assemble quietly for family 
prayers. The reading may be awkward and 
tedious, the prayer very likely too long and un- 
grammatical; but by such a service many a life 
has been sweetened and many a heart lightened, 
many a soul strengthened against temptation by 
just such a homely service as that. The world 
needs religion in the home to-day as much as it 
ever did. 

“There is no more blessed influence in the 
lives of absent members of a household than 
the memory of the simple religious services of 
the old home. One may go to the ends of the 
earth or the depths of hell; but the memory of 
the father’s prayers will follow him, and ulti- 
mately do much to redeem him. Pity it is that 
our homes should be so lacking, as we stand at 
the beginning of the new century, in this salutary 
influence.” 

Mr, Gannett, after speaking some tender and 
wise words about the relation of parent and 
child and illustrating the manner how myth 
and crude science even may and ought by 
proper usage to be made to kindle devotion and 
be aid to spirituality in the training of the child, 
as it has, indeed, been in the infancy of the 
human race, adds: “I am not to talk of children 
of fifteen or sixteen, only about little children in 
the home. They are little transcendentalists 
I say, as well as literalists and dramatists. If 
there are fathers and mothers in our parishes 
who do not know this, go home and tell them, 
brother ministers, that they’can say the tender- 
est, I was going to say the largest and most 
spiritual, thought of God to the child, and he 
will take it in and blend it in his own way with 
his literalism. Tle will take in the two ideas, 


Episcopalian Problems. 


The coming General Convention of Episcopa- 
lians at San Francisco is expected to consider 
the following questions :— 


Will the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America change its name? 

Shall there be stricter law on the subject of 
divorce and the remarriage of divorced persons? 

Shall the use of the King James Version of 
the Bible in public worship continue to be in- 
sisted on, or, alternative, the use of the Revised 
Version be allowed, or, as a compromise, shall 
a patchwork of “marginal readings,” contrived 
by a committee continued from the last conven- 
tion, be adopted, giving us a new, third, mon- 
grel sort of Bible, neither one thing nor the 
other ? 

Shall the organization of the ‘church be- 
rounded out by the more definite assertion of 
the office and work of the “presiding bishop”? 
And shall the office of such presiding or presi- 
dent bishop become elective instead of being 
left, as it now is, to mere seniority of rank? 
And shall any other title be adopted for such 
office ? 

Shall the provincial system, now existing in 
embryo, be enlarged and extended so as to 
cover the whole network of dioceses through- 
out the country, allowing and leading to closer 
and more effective union and co-operation be 
tween dioceses naturally affiliated, and in a pos- 


in the hands of the bishops acting as a house, 


a weight on the risible safety-valve. 
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sible curtailment of the activities of the general 
convention ? ’ 

Shall the present missionary organization of 
the church be radically changed, so that the ad+ 
ministration of missions shall be placed solely 


SS a OC 


with a bishop instead of a “secretary” as chief 
executive officer? } 


The Laughter of Savages. 


Civilized man finds all his powers taxed when 


he tries to get into touch with the mind of a 
savage. 
naturally be greater when the trait to be 
observed is an emotion, which, while it is wont 
to express itself with an instinctive directness 
so long as the surroundings secure freedom, is, 


The difficulties of this access will 


easily driven back by the presence of anything 
strange which induces restraint. The presence 
of strangers so far removed from the savage 
plane of life as the missionaries or officials of a 
civilized nation would, one supposes, act as such 
These 
simple folk would hardly be more likely to “Jet 
themselves go” into a downward rush of mirth- 


ful enjoyment under the eyes of one of their 


singular visitors than children when put to the 
ordeal of a presentation to strangers in a draw- 
ing-room. Nor is this all. It is possible that 
the stranger who visits a savage tribe may 
supply, quite unknowingly, perhaps, in his look, 
dress, and manner of behavior, a number of 
provocatives to laughter, which, however, the 
hosts are frequently able to restrain out of con- 
sideration of what is due to a guest. 

That there is some hiding of the merry mood 
is not merely a matter of inference. Some of 
our travellers distinctly tellus that itisso. The 
undisciplined savage will, now and again, show 
an admirable self-restraint, certainly not less 
than an educated Frenchman will show when in 
a Paris street he is addressed by a hardy British 
youth in what the latter cheerfully supposes to 
be the language of the country. Here seems to 
be an example. A public meeting was held in 
some native village in Africa. An Englishman 
who was present got up on the trunk of a tree, 
which is used as a seat in native villages. The 
log. rolled, and the Englishman fell heavily. 
Yet the whole meeting looked as grave as if the 
accident had been a part of the programme. 
An uninstructed observer might have hastily 
inferred that the tribe was wanting in a “sense 
of humor.” The narrator of the incident knows 
better, and relates the incident as a proof of 
the great power of self-restraint displayed. The 
same writer observes that African savages, 
while allowing a European traveller to humor 
them and treat them as children, will “amuse 
themselves at his expense after he is gone, and, 
indeed, while he is present, if aol know that he 
cannot understand their speech.” 

Study seems to tell us that see 2) laughter is 
like our own in representing different levels of 
refinement. Much of it is just naive, unthink- 
ing gayety. Co-existing with this infantile gayety, 
we have the coarse, brutal forms of laught er, 
which we associate with the rougher ae of a 
school-boy. Side by side with these, we find 
higher forms, in which some amount of reference 
to social standards is discoverable, Lastly, we 
may detect, here and there, as in the story of the 
man tickled by the idea of the dead man con- 
tinuing to live, and the man who jocosely 
stripped a humbug of his disguise, germs of a 
more thoughtful laughter; and, on the other 
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hand, in the kindly tempering of the laughter 
of the girls at the Englishwoman’s inability to 
make mats, a movement toward sympathetic 
laughter. In other words, we detect the dim 
beginnings of that complex feeling or attitude 
which we call humor. It seems probable that 
the quality, if not also the quantity, improves as 
we pass from the lowest and most degraded to 
the higher savage tribes. Hence, no doubt, the 
difficulty which has been felt by travellers in 
describing the common characteristics of the 
hilarity of savage tribes. 

One practical reflection to close with. Any 
civilized officials that take it upon them to man- 
age these “lower races” would surely do well to 
take some heed of their love of fun. And this 
because it has been found that appeals to this 
side have been more effective than the harsher 
measures. An African missionary, already 
quoted, writes that, in cases where a disposition 
to quarrel shows itself, one joke is worth ten 
arguments. This is borne out by one who does 
not take too favorable a view of his savages, 
when he says of the East African that he de- 
lights in a joke, “which manages him like a 
Neapolitan.” In a letter tome Miss Kingsley 
writes, “J have always found I could chaff them 
[West Africans] into doing things that other 
people could not get them to do, with blows. I 
could laugh them out of things other people 
would have to blow out of them with a gun.”— 
James Sully, in the International Monthly. 


self-absorbed foreigner who never missed a 
night; and, through them, Wiener was brought 
to the notice of the superintendent of public 
schools. An interview proved, to the astonished 
superintendent, ‘that the fruit pedler was a 
master of Greek and Latin and several modern 
languages. “Call upon me,” said he, “from 
time to time. I think I can obtain for you a 
position in which you will be enabled to give to 
others the benefit of your knowledge.” Wiener 
went back to his peanuts and bananas with a 
light heart; and erelong he was informed that 
a position as a teacher had been obtained for 
him in the little college at Odessa, Mo. After 
a season at Odessa, he returned to Kansas City 
to teach languages in the Central High School. 
Six years later he was called to a chair in the 
University of Missouri at Columbia; and, when 
Harvard founded its department of the Russian 
language and literature, he was placed in charge. 
This chair he continues to fill, occupying a lead- 
ing place among linguists.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


It is with gratitude beyond all my power to 
put into words that I send this note to the 
Christian Register for publication. 

Recently my home and contents were- almost 
destroyed by a most destructive storm. Our 
kitchen with all its contents was utterly demol- 
ished; and the chimneys, windows, and end of 
the main building, with the roof, carried away ; 
clothing, the carpets, and contents of the house 
deluged with water My beloved library of over 
four hundred choice books, selected during the 
past fifteen years, was entirely destroyed. Then 
sickness came to a dear daughter. In the midst 
of all this affliction we were remembered lov- 
ingly and kindly by personal contributions sent 
through Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago from 
friends we have never seen. To each and all of 
these contributors we tender our warmest and 
most earnest gratitude and thanks. 

F. M. Hayes. 
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From Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


Acknowledgments. The following historical sketch of the First 
Ecclesiastical Society of Brooklyn, Conn., was 
given by the minister, Rev. John L, Robinson, 


on the reopening of the church September 1:— 


It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing additional contributions for Rev. F. M. 
Hayes :— 

As I stand before you to-day, in the midst of 
the reopening services of this grand old his- 
toric church, which has shed its helpful influence 
upon this and other communities for more than 
a hundred years, I am reminded of the words 
of Burke, a great leader of the British Parlia- 
ment, upon a memorable occasion. When he 
was about to close some arduous labors in 
behalf of his country, he said: “My Lords, at 
this awful close, in the name of the Commons 
and surrounded by them, I call to witness the 
retiring, I call to witness the rising generations, 
between which as a link in the great chain of 
eternal order we stand.” It is no small thing 
that we stand to-day as a link between the 
retiring and rising generations of this com- 
munity; and, though we may not feel called 


UP AGAINST COMFORT. 


“And do you want to take my only child 
from me in my old age?” said the father. 
“You don’t think I’d want to take her in 
her old age!” said the youth. 

The only time you find these winged 
chairs of a century ago is when you find 
them in their old age in an “antique” store. 
You don’t want to take them then. You will 
fare better to come here and let us supply 
you with an exact duplicate of the genuine 
“ Old Comfort” Winged-back Sleeping Chair 
of the 18th century. ; 

We faithfully preserve every line and 
angle. You get the chair in its lusty youth, ¢ 
and it is good for half a’ hundred years. 
With it we supply a cross-jack foot-rest, in 
leather, at small cost. Everything for tired 
people | ‘ 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST,, BOSTON. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth B. Thacher, Rockport, Mas: cs 
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Overheard in Clericus Lane. 


“Hello! What have you been doing this 
summer?” said minister No. 1 to minister No. 
2. The latter responded, “I have been staying 
at home and preaching the higher criticism.” 

“What?” said minister No. 1, in astonish- 
ment, knowing well his brother’s reputation for 
conservatism. “Why in the world did you do 
that?” 

“Well,” said minister No. 2, “in view of the 
fact that the ‘International Sunday-school Les- 
sons’ have returned in their course to Genesis, 
I felt in duty bound to apprise my people con- 
cerning what I consider the proper view to be 
taken of those ancient Scriptures.” 

“And did you take substantially the position 
of the higher critics ?” 

“Yes,Ihadto.” . 

“And how did your people take it ?” 

“Well, I grieved a few of the old people, and 
I helped a great many of the young people.” 

“’Twas ever thus,” quoth minister No.1; and 
they shook hands and parted. 


A friend in Massachusetts is sending him a 
box of books to serve as the foundation for a 
new library, to take the place of the one which 
has been destroyed. Possibly, others can help 
in this direction. If so, books should be sent 
to him at Lincoln, Ill., where he must remain a 
short time longer, pending his daughter’s con- 
valescence. She is slowly recovering. I enclose 
a letter from Mr. Hayes himself. 


F. C. SouTHWoORTH. 


One Man’s Career. 


Some years ago a young Russian student, Leo 
Wiener by name, was compelled to flee from the 
czar’s empire in order to escape banishment to 
Siberia. He tramped through Germany and 
France to Spain, where he took a ship for Cuba, 
sailing thence to New Orleans. The end of a 
series of hardships found him a penniless wan- 
derer in the streets of Kansas City. There, 
with the aid of men of his own race, he supplied 
himself with a modest stoék of fruit, which he 
sold to passers-by. Each night, when his day’s 
work was done, he hastened to the public 
library, there to pore over some English volume } 
until the lights were put out. The library 
attachés soon grew familiar with the shabby, 
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upon to ask them to bear witness to our fidelity 
or the lack of it, we realize that that is what 
they are doing. It is no small thing to occupy 
the places and ‘enter into the labors of the 
great and good men and women who have 
ceased from their earthly toil, It is not too 
much for me to believe that the sainted dead 
are hovering around us to-day, rejoicing in 
our happiness, enjoying the beautiful, fragrant 
flowers and plants which we have placed around 
this altar, and participating with us in the 
worship of the Father of our spirits. 

This society was organized in 1733, and the 
first church building was erected in 1734. The 
society grew rapidly, and was soon too large for 
the small, uncomely structure. So in 1771 this 
building which we occupy to-day was erected. 

Gen, Israel Putnam was the most active spirit 
in the building of the new edifice, Though 
not on the first Building Committee, he was 
subsequently added, and became chairman. 

As seen from the dates above, this building 
was erected just one hundred and thirty years 
ago; and this reopening service might properly 
be called the one hundred and thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the completion of the building. 

When the new church was completed, Gen. 
Putnam was appointed by the society to 
take care of it, and ring the bell at the munifi- 
cent salary of $15 a year! In those days it 
was considered a distinguished honor to care 
for the church and ring the bell; and no one 
but an esquire or the minister in charge was per- 
mitted to do it. 

Mr. Daniel Tyler, whose grandson, Gen. 
Daniel Tyler, was a distinguished soldier in the 
late war of secession, superintended the build- 
ing of this church. Its strength, durability 
and symmetry show his painstaking care and 
architectural skill. 

The bell, the second in the county, was given 
by Mr. Joseph Scarborough. 

In 1816 came the unfortunate controversy be- 
tween the Trinitarians and Unitarians of the 
society. The majority of the church members 
were Trinitarians, the majority of the society 
were Unitarians; and, as the property was 
vested in the society, the Unitarians became the 
inheritors of the property. 

This society is the first Unitarian society in 
the State of Connecticut, and for many years 
was the only one. 

Rev. Samuel Joseph May, the first pastor, 
was settled over the church in 1822, and con- 
tinued fourteen years. Mr. May has set an 
example for all time to come in sweetness of 
spirit and in earnest, intelligent, untiring de- 
votion to the noblest interests of the whole 
community. Scarcely too much can be said 
in praise of this strong, good man. 

It would take too long to comment at any 
length upon the pastorates of the strong men 
and women who have served you; but it is not 
inappropriate to say that the ministry of Mrs. 
Burleigh, and subsequently of Mrs. James, in 
no respect fell short of the intellectual power 
and spirituality of the best men who have 
served here. 4 

After a careful investigation of the facts in 
the case, I think, there is no good reason to 
doubt that Mrs. Burleigh, who was ordained 
here, was the first woman in this country or- 
dained to the whole work of the gospel min- 
istry,—an evidence of the liberality of Unita- 
rians and of their appreciation of woman’s 
ability. 

I am indebted to a friend in the community 


for an interesting account ef the choir of this 
church, The reputation of the choir has al- 
ways been good. It has always had among 
its members some of the best trained singers. 
in the community. Some of the singers were 
members of the choir forty,-fifty, and even 
sixty years. Mr. Jacob Kimball, a prince of 
good singers and musical directors, was'a mem- 
ber fifty-eight years, fifty-six of which he was 
leader of the choir. Under his leadership the 
choir attained an efficiency that has not been sur- 
passed. The effects of his good work is seen 
in the choir to-day. From the same source I 
find that some of the good people of the com- 
munity, who were members of the choir years 
ago, have wandered from the Unitarian’ fold; 
but we can pray as the Master did, “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

Numerically, the Unitarian society has never 
been strong; but in every generation since its 
organization it has not lacked strong men and 
women, who have had a deep and intelligent 
interest in its affairs. 

The church has always been liberal, measured 
by its ability, of course, as seen in the fact that 
without any great ado it has raised for repairs, 
mostly among those who worship here, seven 
hundred and thirty dollars, 

Eighteen months ago there was organized in 
the society a Woman’s Alliance, which is an 
added strength to our working forces. As this 
people are noted for their steadfastness of pur- 
pose, I feel sure the Women’s Alliance is a per- 
manent force. 

There are many other excellent things which 
I find in the study of the history of this church, 
but I must close with this: This church has 
always had a strong and appropriate apprecia- 
tion of their ministers; but they have not built 
their life about the minister in such way that, 
when the minister leaves, nothing else is left. 
They have built their life about the doctrines 
which appeal to them, about one another, and 
about the sacred memories of the strong, pure 
men and women who devoted their lives to the 
affairs of the church, so that ministers may 


come and ministers may go, but the church goes. 


on with undiminished interest in the truths 
which are nearest their hearts and with increased 
service for their fellow-men. 


National Conference Notes. 


If the officers of churches and other organiza- 
tions whose duty it is to attend to the election 
of delegates to the Conference and to the filling 
out and forwarding of their credentials will at- 
tend to this matter promptly, they will confer a 
great favor upon the secretary. It is coming to 
be the habit of most of our churches to neglect 
the election of delegates and the forwarding of 
their credentials until the last moment. Hence, 
two or three days before the Conference meets, 
the secretary is overwhelmed with credentials 
that come into his hands too late to have them 
published in the Christian Register. The secre- 
tary’s work might be made much easier if this 
matter were attended to in time, so that lists of 
the delegates can be published in advance. 

Attention is called to the printed instructions 
in regard to railroad tickets in the last Register. 
Full information is there given, and it is hoped 
that every person intending to attend the Con- 
ference will read these instructions over before 
applying at the railroad office for his or her 
ticket. It will save a good deal of confusion 


bate can be obtained on the return ticket. 
may all be avoided if, when they apply for their, 


ference. 
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and-annoyance if delegates will carefully inform 
themselves of the steps necessary to be taken in 


advance. And, moreover, it will in many cases 
save annoyance on the arrival of delegates at 


Saratoga who are not properly equipped with» 
In such cases no re-, 


their railroad. certificates, 


This, 


ticket in going to Saratoga, they will state that 


they are going to the National Unitarian Con-, 


ference, and ask the ticket agent to fill out and 
have them sign a certificate which will secure 
them a return ticket at one-third the regular 
price. D. W. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In order that delegates and others desiring to 
attend the meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other-Christian Churches, to 
be held in Saratoga, N.Y., September 23-26, 
may have all the information necessary to guide 
them in their plans, the following announcements 
are made :— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the United States Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally good 


accommodations for all the large social gather- — 


ings in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
The reception to be given by the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance on Tues- 


day afternoon will be held in the United States — 


Hotel. ‘ The reception to be given by the officers 
of the Young People’s Religious Union on 
Thursday afternoon will also be held at the 
United States Hotel. It will facilitate the work 
of the Conference if as many delegates as can 
make it convenient to do so will make this hotel 
their stopping-place. ' 


HOTEL RATES. 


Arrangements have been made with the hotels 
and principal boarding-houses in Saratoga to 
receive guests during the Conference meeting at 
the following rates :— 

United States Hotel, two in room, $3 per day 


(regular rates, $5); Worden Hotel, $3; Heustis” 


House, one in room, $2.50, two in room, $2; 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, The Linwood, Balch 


House, $2; Summer Rest, two in room, $1.50, ° 


one in room, $2; Vermont House, Broadway 
House, $1.50; Elmwood Hall, two in room, $1, 
one in room, $1.35. 


« 
REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS, 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the Trunk Line Association, re- 
duced fares to Saratoga and return have been 
secured over all the principal lines of railway. 
This reduction is on what is called the “ certifi- 
cate plan.” For the guidance of those who, in 
purchasing tickets, desire to avail themselves of 
the reduction on their return tickets, the follow- 
ing information from the circular of instructions 
issued by the Trunk Line Passenger Committee 
is given here: — 


The reduction is fare and a third on the Rail- 


road Committee’s certificate. 


Each person availing of it will pay full first-. 


class fare going to Saratoga, and get a certificate 


filled in on one side by the agent of whom the- 


ticket is purchased. Agents at all important 
stations and coupon ticket offices are supplied 
with certificates. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations. If, 
however, the ticket agent ata local station is 
not supplied with certificates and through tickets 
to Saratoga, he can inform the delegate of the: 
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The Christian. Register 


NantucketT—Second Con 
Society: Rev, J, F. Meyer, 
Miss Gertrude King. 

Norton—Congregational Parish: Rev. Francis W. 
Holden, Susan Barker, Gertrude Lynch Holden, ~ 

Norrusoro—First Congregational (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. !Josiah C. Kent, Dr. Henry Barnes, Miss 
Emma Barnes. 

Norrurierp—First Parish: Rey. George F. Piper, 
Mrs. Nellie F. Alexander, Miss Sallie E. G. Minot. 

Peasnopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George S. 
Anderson, Rev. J; W. Hudson, Mr. H. F. Walker, 

PeTERsHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. Robert C, Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

Quincy—First Congregational Society (Unitarian) : 
Rey. and Mrs. Ellery Channing Butler. 

Steriinc—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. John N. Woodman, Mrs. Mary Rugg, Mrs. James 
Buttrick. 

Townsenp (West)—Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Abel G. Stearns, Mrs, Persis L. Reed. 

Urton (West)—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Carl 
G. Horst, Miss Lizzie H. Ball. 

Warer—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Hans H. Spoer, 
Hon. Charles E. Stevens, Ernest D. Howard. 

Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. E. H. 
Brenan, M. S. Sampson, Miss Bertha Ball. | 

Westsoro—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society : 
ay H. Sumner Mitchell, Miss Frances Harding, Charles 

. Henry. 

Wrst BripcewATer—Rev., E. B. Maglathlin, Hon. 
F. E. Howard, Miss Mary Whitman, 4 

WincHenpon—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Rey. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Marbury. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES—Church of the Unity: Rev. Charles J; K. 
Jones, Miss M. M. Fetta, Mrs. W. D. Campbell. 
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nearest important station where they can be ob- 
tained. In such a case the delegate should pur- 
chase a local ticket to such station, and there 
take up his certificate and through ticket to 
Saratoga. 

Going tickets, in connection with which certifi- 
cates are issued for return, may be sold only 
within three days (Sunday excepted) prior to 
and during the continuance of the Conference 
meeting, except that, when meetings are held at 
distant points to which, the authorized limit is 
greater than three days, tickets may be sold 
before the meeting in accordance with the limits 
shown in regular tariffs. 

Deposit your certificates, on the day of your 
arrival, with the secretary of the Conference or 
the person designated by him to receive certifi- 
cates, for necessary indorsement and visé of 
special agent. ; 

Certificates are not transferable, and return 
tickets secured upon certificates are not trans- 
ferable. 

On presentation of the certificates, duly filled 
in on both sides, within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) after the adjournment of the Conference, 
the ticket agent at Saratoga will return the 
holder to starting-point, by the route over 
which the going journey was made, at one-third 
the highest limited fare by such route. The re- 
turn tickets will in all cases be closely limited 
to continuous passage to destination. 

No refund of fare will be made on account of 
any person failing to obtain a certificate. 

Delegates and others availing of the reduction 
in fare should present themselves at the offices 
for certificates and tickets at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of trains. 

For any further information please address 
D. W. Morehouse, General Secretary, 104 East 
zoth Street, New York. 


rs, Catherine Starbuck, 


DELAWARE. 


Witmincron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. ar 
Bowser, Mrs. Frances S. Garrett, Mrs. Mary R. Bancroft. 
Alternates: Frank.H. Thomas, Miss Helen S, Garrett, 


MARYLAND, 


Battimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Neo B. Geoghegan, Charles H. Torsch, Mrs. Mary 
. Perry. 


MICHIGAN. 
Ann Arsor—First Unitarian Society: Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., George W. Bullis, Fred. P. Jordan. 
MISSOURI. 


Sr. Lovis—Church of the Messiah: Rey. John W. Day, 
Edward C. Eliot, Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Ward R. Clarke, 
Miss Henrietta Horsch, Frank F. Fernald, : 


NEW YORK. 


New Yorx—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Collyer and Minot J.. Savage, D.D., Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney W aye J 

Brooktyn—First Unitarian Congregational pede 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Miss Emma C. Low, Isaac H. 


Peistohd Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mr. and 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the meeting of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, to be held in 

Saratoga Sept. 23-26, 1901. Mrs. J. B. Brickelmaier. 
New Bricuton (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Revi Hobart Clark, Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, 
i . M. Harris. RTS A 
REE achADe airat Unitarian Society: Rev. Fred J. 
Van Hoesen, Walter H. Clarke, M. Sheldon Lord, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PurtapELPHIaA— Spring Garden Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Miss Julia A. Myers, Mrs. 
Mary H. Stockwell. Alternates: Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Asupy—First Parish: Rev. peotes S. Shaw, Miss 
Florence R. Gates, Miss Ethel M. Sheldon. 
_ArHot—Second. Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. 
Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Eli G. Greene. 
Aver—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. John W. Roberts, 
Miss Emma Butterfield, Fred Hosmer. 
Bitverica—First Parish: Rey. and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Frederic T. Clarke 
Bosron—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Froth- 
ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering. 1 
First Church: Rev. James Eells, Henry Endicott, 
oseph D. Moors. Alternate: Mrs. Joseph D. 


oors. 
(Dorchester) Christ Church; Rev. Benjamin A, 
Goodridge, Mrs. E. J. Lewis, Mrs. William A. Wood. 
ica Plain) First Congregational Society: 
Rey. C. F. Dole, Ellis Peterson, and Mrs. Bethia 
Cutis Reed. Alternate: Mrs. Ellis Peterson. 
East—First Parish [Unitarian Church]: 
Quinby, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Adams. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Cuarteston—Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. 
Gray. 
VERMONT. 


Winpsor—All Souls’ Church: Rev. Clyde E, Ordway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman F. Cabot. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Curttpren’s Mission TO CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE 
(Boston, Mass.): Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Henry Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 

ConNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CoNGREGATIONAL AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES: 
pees ‘Alice L. Kennedy, George A. Denison, T. M. Shep- 
ard. 


BrookFretp—First Congre: tional (Unitarian) Society : 
how ? ree Elizabeth A. Johnson, 


orge Frederick Sumner. 
Rey. James C, 


a aces pes alin hance Rev. Wm. 
2 5 . Charles B, Bridgham. 
De aes Wine Rein Calvin Stebbins, 


Essex CONFERENCE 0F UNITARIAN CHurcues: Rev. 
W. Hudson, Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Rev. Eugene 

e Normandie. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, (Meadville, Pa.): 
Prof, Nicholas P. Gilman, Prof. Francis A. Christie. 

MinistERIAL Union: Rev. George F. Pratt, Rev. 
William H. Savary, Rev. Henry F. Bond. 

New Vork LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN Women: Mrs. 
Henry T. Wing, President ; Mrs. Joseph P. Hale. 

NortTH Mippresex CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES:, Rev. 
George C. Wright, Hon. and Mrs. Harvey A. Whiting. 

PLymMouTH AND Bay. ASSOCIATION: Rey. Rush R. 
Shippen, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. i 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY (Boston, Mass.) : 
Rev. Charles F, Dole, Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Charles H. 
Stearns. : 

Worcest#r CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL (Unt- 
TARIAN) AND OTHER CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES : Jonathan 
Smut Esq., Mrs, Jonathan Smith, Miss Anna M, Ban- 
croft, é 


trude Garrish, 
‘LEOMINS TER—First Congregational Society Unitarian) ; 


tional (Unitarian) Society : 

= path cee ae H. Elliot, Miss 

ietta A. 5 

enrietia Ai st Unitarian Church; Rey. Charles T. 
Billings, Mrs. D. B. Bartlett, Sumner S. Gould, ° 

Marisoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward ¥. Hayward, 


tional  Meeting-house |) 
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The Sunday School. 


One of the most interesting special services 
for Sunday-schools, in many places, is the Har- 
vest Festival. The sentiment appeals strongly 
to all. Material for decoration and embellish- 
ment is abundant. The season of the year sug- 
gests wide resources of prose, poetry, and song. 
Tt is a festival in which young and old can join 
with grateful hearts as the bountiful year comes 
to its close. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society provides 
many helps for these commemorative exercises. 
“A Book of Song and Service,” the one now 
commonly used in our Sunday-schools, contains 
appropriate services and music. In addition 
are reprints of the pamphlets issued in 1890, 


Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds. This class of security 
we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, whieh will 
aid you to make an inyestment with 


an assured income, 


E.H.GAY & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
1/31 DEVONSHIRE ST. -- |: NASSAU ST 


PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
42/ CHESTNUT-ST. CANADA LIFE BLOG 


5 Rooms .... $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuron. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


a 
TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


Why not get best results with your plants in place of 


poor results? Our CHEMICAL PLANT Foon, dissolved in 
water and applied to the earth of potted or outdoor plants, 
produces most pleasing results. Composition in accord- 
ance with investigations of best agricultural chemists. 
No odor, clean, convenient, Package, postpaid, 25 cts. 
Will make 4o quarts of fluid. Circulars free. 

DRUID DRUG CO., Battrmore, Mp. 


en 

Bs Tf you want first-class accommoda- 

PAN AMERICAN tions at a private residence, at rea- 
EXPOSITION 


sonable rates, conveniently located 
< for the Exposition, address_ Mrs. 
B. H. Grove, ror eoscen Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Refer- 
ence: Rey. F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian Church. 
———_—————————————————— 
PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKFAST. 
Private house, ideal situation, quiet 
EXPOSITION 


parkway district, near two entrances, 

independent of cars, Rates moder- 

ate. Reference: Rev. F. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 

Church. For maps, etc., address “PARKE,” 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. : 

ee 

YOUNG WOMAN of culture and refinement 

desires position as companion to a middle-aged or 


elderly woman. Best of references furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. Address Box 192, Unron City, Pa. 
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1892, 1900. These Harvest Services have a 
wide variety of songs, responsive readings, and 
devotional exercises. The words and the music 
are by various authors. Price 5 cents per copy, 
$4 per hundred. 

The meeting of the National Conference at 
Saratoga on Wednesday, September 25, at 2.30 
P.M., will be devoted to the interests of the Sun- 
day-school and to the promotion of religious and 
moral education among the young. No attempt 
will be made to occupy the time with small 
matters of administration or of methods. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has only one 
desire, which is to inspire the churches to greater 
zeal and deeper insight. As an organization, it 
will receive proper support when faithfully doing 
its work. It bases its claims on nothing less. 
Therefore, the programme at the coming meet- 
ing will be made up of speakers and_subjects 
indicative of large, wise treatment. It is ex- 
pected that brief addresses will be given as 
follows : — 


Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Christian 
Register. Subject, “Child, Church, and Citizen.” 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, superintendent 
of Sunday-school, Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton. Subject, “The Place of Imagination in 
Religious and Moral Education.” 

Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, Newton, Mass. 
Subject, “The Ideal Teacher.” ‘ 

Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Subject, “The Bible in the Light of the Twenti- 
eth Century.” 

A committee has been appointed by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society to prepare two 
outlines for a Graded System. One will be 
based on successive subjects with several text- 
books for each topic treated, from which the 
teacher can make choice. The other course 
will indicate a consecutive series of particular 
text-books, throwing out all others. The whole 
matter is enveloped in a great deal of difficulty. 
Great care is therefore necessary, and nothin 
will be issued in final form till some experi- 
ments have been made, and till suggestions 
have been received from various sources. Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley, a member of the 
committee, has prepared some suggestions, as 
tentative steps to the final results. It seems 
well to. print these preliminary hints, in order 
to pave the way for a completed report. They 
will appear in the Register next week in this 
department. Possibly, this outline now offered 
may be of some assistance to Sunday-schools 
that are thinking of a Graded System. 

In preparing these Graded Systems, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society does not take 
sides in the general discussion. There will 
always be arguments for the One-topic Three 
Grade System, very strong and convincing. 
As a matter of practical working worth, the 
uniform lesson course has unquestioned merits. 
On the other hand, due regard for pedagogical 
methods and the intellectual development of 
the child nature points to a Graded System. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society seeks 
to be of aid to all Sunday-schools. It can 
hardly set itself up as publishing text-books 
for only one kind of system. Among the many 
publications which it now sends out there is 
ample opportunity for carrying out either the 
graded or uniform lesson system. 

I offer a few hints to the friends of the 
Sunday-school cause and its workers :— 

Make your plans to go to Saratoga, and, when 
there, to attend the Sunday-school meeting on 
Wednesday, and obtain light and inspiration on 
the important subjects to be considered. 

Do not forget that the time for sending an 
annual contribution to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society is limited. The financial year 
ends on the Ist of October, Money is not 
everything, but money is of great importance in 
furthering our work. 

In preparing for class work and Sunday- 
school affairs, send for a new descriptive cata- 
logue and announcement alip to the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, The president will 

ladly answer any letters asking advice and in- 
‘ormation, 

Be sure and read the article in the supple- 


ment of the Christian Register which will ac: 


The Christian Register 


company the issue for September 19. You will 
find among the articles a statement of the aims 
and needs of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, also a setting forth of the merits of the 
Sunday-school cause. This supplement takes 
the place of Word and Work. 
Those who would like to at in a substantial 
manner the work we have in 
life memberships in the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society by the payment of $ro for each. 
The money will be of great aid at this time, 
and the new members will add fresh life and 
strength to the organization. Now is the time 
to make those plans real which you have some- 
times half thought out. You have often in- 
tended to do something for the Sunday-school 
cause. This is the time to carry out the resolu- 
tion, Epwarpb A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in chars of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young Soe Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours. to 1. reports or notices shou! 
be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


The Cook-book, which is to be one of the 
new features at the Holiday Fair, must go to 
press soon. Mrs. G. H. Folger has it in charge, 
and requests that all receipts be sent to her 
at Annisquam, Mass., before September 20. 
Please write the receipts plainly on one side of 
the paper only. It is hoped that this book may 
be made very valuable, and that all will con- 
tribute receipts which they know to be good. 

Those who have in charge the Household 
Table would solicit articles suitable for it. 
Aprons of all kinds, dusters, dusting-caps, dish- 


8 towels, dish-cloths, table mats, ironing-holders, 


laundry-bags, shoe-bags, kitchen pincushions, 
and any useful articles which housekeepers may 
know of and. find useful will be greatly appre- 
ciated. All articles should be sent to Miss 
Jennie G. Moseley, 132 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, marked for the Holiday Fair. 

The time has come when most of our unions 
begin their activities once more. We wish to 
ask that reports of all special meetings or of 
anything of interest be sent to-us this winter, 
that we may keep the other unions informed of 
the work in local societies. Through this col- 
umn notices and reports may reach many of 
our members; and it will greatly aid the work at 
headquarters, and inspire interest at large, if 
the secretaries of the local unions will use this 
opportunity more freely. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for September 22, Book Friends. 
Ephesians iv. 23. References: “The Choice of 
Books,” Edward Everett Hale; “A Course of 
Reading,” sermon by Rev. Minot J. Savage; 
Emerson’s “Essay on Books”; paragraphs 9, 11, 
13, and 27, from “Sesame and Lilies,” by Ruskin. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“They who have read everything are thought 
to understand everything, too; but it is not al- 
ways so. Reading only furnishes the mind with 
material of knowledge: it is thinking that makes 
what we read ours.” —Channing. 


“The mind grows by what it feeds on.” 


“Of all those arts in which the. wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 


“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
—Gray. 


Book FRIENDS. 


There is a companionship that may be more 
helpful than any others; that is, the companion- 
ship of books. It is not always easy to meet 
persons that we should most gladly choose as 
companions, In these days, however, it is pos- 
sible for almost every one to obtain good books, 


and can create) 
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As books may be the most helpful of compan- 
ions, so they may be the most harmful. As 
some: books are better.than our ordinary associ- 
ates, so other books are worse than our compan- 
ions, and have a power to corrupt that is all the 
greater because the books may follow us into 
our most lonely and quiet hours. 

Do not be afraid to read books that require a 
little thought. How the muscles of the body 
grow soft and flabby when no strain is put upon 
them. So the mental fibres become relaxed and 
weak when no strain is put upon them. 

The mind is weakened also, rather than 
strengthened, by reading too many books. 
There is a proverb that says, “Beware of the 
man of one book.” It means a man who has 
taken a good book and read it, and reread it, so 
as to get the mastery of it, will have vastly 
more power than another, who skims over one 
book, eager to get hold of the next. Plutarch’s 
“Lives,” for instance, thus studied, has formed a 
great many heroes. 

Reading affects the moral nature and one’s 
habit of feeling, for good or for evil, as much as 
it does the mind. Many a boy has been utterly 
ruined by reading low novels; and many who 
have not been.absolutely ruined have received a 
taint which has corrupted to some extent their 
lives. On the other hand, many a man dates the 
beginning of his really manly life from the read- 
ing of some books that stimulated his best 
nature.—C. C. Everett, in Ethics for Young 
People. ; 


Religious Intelligence. 
Churches. 


Boston.— Dr. William Everett will preach 
in King’s Chapel September 15, and Rev. John 
Snyder September 22. The church will be 
closed September 29. Rev. Howard N. Brown 
will preach October 6. 


The Church of the Disciples will resume its 
regular services next Sunday at 10.30 A.M., and 
Dr. Ames will preach on the “Conditions of 
Public Safety.” 


Boston Common: Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: The closing meeting of the season 
was held last Sunday at the usual time and 
place. The largest audience of the summer 
was on hand to listen to Rev. W. J. Batt and 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel. The former speaker gave 
a very bright, entertaining talk on the Scriptural 
basis of David and Goliath, The second 
speaker dwelt somewhat on modern events, 
specially the attack on President McKinley. 
Rev. C. R, Eliot had charge of the devotional 
exercises, and finished the meeting with a few 
remarks. All in all, the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches is well satisfied with the open-air 
meetings of 1901. There can be no doubt that 
the ideas and influences go much farther than 
appears on the surface. Meetings will be held 
next summer in the same locality. ; 


Brookline, Mass.— Rev. Edward D. Towle: 
The Second Unitarian Church will reopen Sep- 
tember 15 at 10.30. Take Beacon Street cars to 
Hawes Street. 


. Brooklyn, Conn.— John L. Robinson: For 
two months the church has been undergoing 
extensive repairs; and on Sunday, September 1, 
very interesting reopening services were held, it 
being the one hundred and thirtieth anniversary. 
Though the day was very stormy, a goodly 
number attended, not a third, however, of what 
would have come, had the day been fair. Every 
church in the village was represented. On the 
outside the church looks quite clean and white, 
and as substantial as the day it was completed. 
On the inside no pains have been spared to 
make it look fresh and attractive. The pews 
have been repainted and varnished, new cush- 
ions have taken the place of the old, and a new 
carpet completes the refurnishing. { 

The Flower Committee gathered quite a 
number of very beautiful, fragrant flowers and 
plants, which did their best to brighten the 
gloomy day, ¢ 
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In his preliminary remarks the pastor, Rev. 
John L. Robinson, stated there had been col- 
ected for painting and repairs $730. Of this 
amount, $118 were contributed by Unitarian 
friends outside of Brooklyn; $25 by friends in 
Brooklyn who do not worship with them; and 
$57 by the people who worship in this church. 

e also stated that all bills had been paid, and 
in the treasury was left 58 cents. The sermon 
which followed by Rev. J. E. Locke, former 
pastor, was an exceptionally able one. His 
text was 2 Cor. iv. 6, “For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
He showed in a very interesting and forceful 
way the light which nature throws upon the 
problem of the existence of God and his good- 
ness#but, in thoughts most clear and convinc- 
ing and in language of surpassing beauty, he 
pointed out that our surest knowledge ee the 
gogdpess and glory of God is to be seen in the 

earts and lives of men, pre-eminently of the 
Man of Galilee. The whole sermon was help- 
ful and inspiring. As a closing hymn, the con- 
gregation sang the sweet and appropriate song 
. "Should Auld Acquaintance be forgot ?” 


Charlestown, N.H.—Rev. T. D. Howard, 
who has been pastor here twenty-one years, has 
resigned, owing to feeble health. The utmost 
grief is expressed by all members of the society, 
and the good wishes of every one will go with 
Mr. Howard, with the hope that his years will 
be happily prolonged. 


Farmington, Me.—Our church began its 
regular year’s work in all branches the first Sun- 
day in September; and we are all looking for- 
ward to a season of great delight and profit, 
under the direction of our beloved minister, 
Rev. John A. Bevington. For the first time 
since our church was opened, six years ago, we 
have had no midsummer vacation; and in the 
absence of Mr. Bevington he was so good as to 
supply his place with Rev. J. T. Lusk. Mr. 
Lusk gave us four splendid sermons, and made 
a most favorable impression upon the people 
who had the privilege of hearing and meeting 
him. During the past six years this church has 
not been closed for a single Sunday excepting 
the August vacation and we are free to confess 
that what seemed like an unpleasant innovation 
a having no vacation proved a change for the 

tter. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—A correspondent writes : 
“J ama stranger in Western New York; but I 
like to say in the Register that any traveller will 
do well to stay on a Sunday in this spirited, 
wide-awake city, if only to join in the service at 
the Unitarian church (Independent Congrega- 
tional is its name). In a fine old-fashioned 
meeting-house, so generous in its roportions 
that it would be a shame to ‘remodel’ it, there 
meets. a sympathetic, wide-awake congregation, 
with a wide-awake, sympathetic minister. What 
pleases me specially is the dignity and reverence 
of their ritual. The music, led by a volunteer 
choir of more than forty voices, chosen from 
their own members is admirable.” 


Manistee, Mich.—On August 25 Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck closed her work here as pastor of 
the church and missionary for Michigan. The 
services both morning and evening were well 
attended. They were most impressive and 
earnest, and the words of appreciation by this 
devoted people showed that her work had been 
deeply valued. The audience-room was beauti- 
fully decorated with white flowers and golden- 
rod, Four young people united with the church 
at the morning service. It is most gratifying 
to note the large number of young people whe 
are now actively interested in this soc‘tty. The 
Alliance, too, is now making itself felt in the 
church and the community. During the three 
summer months there has been an average 
attendance of forty at each monthly meeting. 
Papers pertaining to the liberal faith have been 
read at each session. The present prosperous 
state of this fine society argues well for the 
future of the cause in Manistee. : t 


William E. Sumner and 
berlain, both of Foxborough, 


Hilary Bygrave, 
Stockb 


son, 

In Waterbury,’ 
Rev. Samuel C. 
of Rutherford, N.J., and 
late John D, 
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Nantucket, Mass.—Rev. J: F. Meyer: Our 
church has been open all summer, and has had 
a successful season, opening with the 2 er 
wit 

six 
little children: were consecrated ‘to God, on 
branch of the National 
Women’s Alliance has also been formed during 


Summer Meetings on June 30, and closin 
a beautiful baptismal service, at whic 
September 1. A 


the summer, 


Naples, Me— A series of summer services 
has been held at this pleasant lakeside village 
for the eight Sundays of July and August, 
under the direction of Rev. George M. Bodge 
This beautiful village has 
become a popular summer resort, the number of 
guests far outgrowing the capacity of the three 


of Westwood, Mass. 


village hotels so that three years since a fine 


hotel was erected, on a grand plan, with the 


best of all modern accommodations, and a line 


of steamers put on to run morning and after- 
noon from Sebago Lake Station across the 
lake and up the Songo River and the “Bay” to 


this “Naples Inn,” and on to Bridgton and Har- 


rison, across the ten miles of Long Lake,—a 


full trip of some thirty miles. This enterprise has 
resulted in bringing to the village a very large 
number of first-class guests, 


their limit. The old Union Church has been 
closed for some fifteen years, but has been 
kept in good repair by a few devoted members 
of the old parish with a small fund invested for 
that purpose. This parish was a union of Con- 
gregational and Free-will Baptist people, and 
Mr. Bodge’s father—Rev. John A. Bodge—was 
the pastor of the Baptists some forty years 


0. 

Because of his old-time relations, and without 
any mention of denominational fitness, the in- 
vitation came to open up the old church, which 
was done July 7 last, Rev. Alfred Manchester 
of Salem supplying for the second and third 
Sundays of July, and Mr. Bodge resuming for 
the five succeeding Sundays, The result was 
gratifying. A generous supply of literature was 
donated by the American Unitarian Association 
and the General Sunday School Society, which, 
with a package of Christian Registers sent from 
the office each week, were distributed at the 
church and hotels. During August services 


Business Notices. 


Thoroughly fireproof, a telephone in every room,. 


close proximity to the churches, schools, and places of 
entertainment, convenient to the Back Bay railroad sta~ 
tions, principal suburban electrics passing entrance,— 
these are a few of the attractions of the new Hotel Lenox, 
Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston ; and many others 
will be seen and appreciated by delighted guests. 


A Tempter.—The man or woman who. loves comfort 
can see it personified in an illustration to-day in our ad- 
vertising columns, under the heading “Up against Com- 
fort.” The house which is responsible for this latest 
creation of luxury is the Paine Furniture Company. It is 
aterrible temptation to see the picture and not feel that 
one can afford the small price. ~ 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. . 


a 
THE address of Rev. William R. Lord is 
389 Jersey Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


rs 
In Dorchester, 4th inst., by Rev, Alfred E. Mullett, 
Mrs. Fannie J. (Lyman) Cham- 


In Belmont, sth inst., in the Unitarian church, by Rev, 
assisted by Rev. es S. Rich, of 
ridge, Ammi Brown and Mabel Wolcott Richard- 


Yt., by Rev. J. Edward Wright and 
eane, D.D., Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
I Mary Ellen, daughter of the 
Smith, of Waterbury, 3 


filling the “Inn” 
and all the hotels and houses in the village to 
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Established 1859, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
» +» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 23, i901 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3.00 per 
diem. 

For one person occupying double 
room alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms 
will not be reserved for single persons, 
unless ordered and price understood in 
Advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 
per diem. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Saratoga than the four days occupied by 
the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a full 
week ending September. 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 

It is also particularly requested that but ome of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms ; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 
a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival, 4 

Communication will be acknowledged by postal card. 


GAGE & PERRY, Props. 


Dr. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 


' SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


The appointments of a first-class hotel. 
Special rate of $2.00 per day to persons 
attending the Unitarian Conference, 
September 23 to 26, inclusive. 


ELMWOOD HALL 


48 MAPLE AVE. SARATOGA SPRINGS 
Always open. Heaters. No bar. During fall 
and winter terms $1.00 per day two in a room, 
$1.85 per day one in a room. 

EMERY POTTER, Profrietor. 


THE VERMONT HOUSE 


Will remain open until after the Unitarian Conference. 
It is within three minutes’ walk of the hall or place of 
meetings. Rates from $1,650 up. 


FEF. J. THAYER. 
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were held both morning and evening. The 
regular orchestra of the “Inn” served gratui- 
tously at the morning service. And many other 
courtesies were extended by the “Inn” people. 

The morning services were attended by an av- 
erage of seventy-five, the evening by fifty. One 
Sunday in August Mr. Bodge was invited, and 
préached in the afternoon in the Orthodox 
church at South Bridgton. Throughout the 
community there has been shown an unexpected 
interest developed in these meetings, and an 
earnest desire is expressed that the. good work 
may be continued next year. 


New Orleans, La.—Rev. W. C. Peirce: A 
new Unitarian church is now being erected on 
the corner of Peters Avenue and South Rampart 
Street. The old building had become so much 
decayed as to render its further habitation a 
source of annoyance to the congregation and of 
injury to the church furniture. It was therefore 
decided to sell the structure arid ‘use the funds 
for the erection of a new and more modern 
house of worship. The furniture, some of which 
is very valuable, will be placed in the new build- 
ing. The lots upon which the new church is 
being built were purchased by ‘Capt. B. T. 
Walshe at a cost of $4,000. The church build- 
ing itself will cost $7,000; and, adding the value 
of the furniture on hand, the total value of the 
new church will be something near $15,000. 
The plans were drawn up by the young archi- 
tect, R. S. Soule; and its erection is being directed 
by J. E. Clayton, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee. It is hoped to have the work completed 
by the middle of November. The woodwork in 
the interior, which will include the rafters, will 
be stained; and the arrangement of the furniture 
and decorations will be after the fashion of the 
old English chapels. When complete, it will 
be one of the handsomest little churches in the 
city. 

The history of Unitarianism in this city is a 
very interesting one. About seventy-five years 
ago a young Presbyterian minister came from 
New England to take charge of a Presbyterian 
church in New Orleans. The minister was none 
other than the famous Dr. Theodore Clapp, 
virtually the founder of Unitarianism in this 
city. Dr. Clapp continued to fill a Presbyterian 
church for several years; but, the longer he 
preached, the further away from Presbyterianism 
he seemed to get. At last he was tried for 
heresy, and his withdrawal from the presbytery 
followed. Immediately thereafter he took up 
the cause of Unitarianism. A large number of 
his congregation followed him, and erected the 
church recently sold, which has ever since been 
used by the Unitarians. 

After Dr. Clapp’s death the congregation 
could not procure a satisfactory minister, and 
soon began to dwindle away. Upon the out- 
break of the Civil War services were entirely 
suspended, and were not resumed until 1865. In 
that year a few of the old members held lay 
services, with the occasional assistance of visit- 
ing ministers from the North. This state of 
affairs continued until about 1886, when the 
Rey. Mr. Allen was called to the pulpit. Dur- 
ing the years that he remainéd here, much was 
accomplished toward the building up and com- 
pacting the Unitarian organization, and partly 
through his efforts and partly through the 
Northern churches the American Unitarian 
Association of Boston was enabled to pay off a 
heavy mortgage on the property. Since that 
time the local church building has been owned 
by the American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Allen was succeeded by the present min- 
ister, Rev. W. C. Peirce, in 1893. Under his 
pastorate the congregation has been constantly 
growing, and their interest in church matters is 
on a steady increase. The American Unitarian 
Association readily agreed to the sale of the 
old church and to the erection of a new one, 
co-operating with the local board of trustees in 
all its plans and undertakings. The board is as 
follows: F. R. Cogswell), president; E. H. Ad- 
dington, vice-president; R. J. B. Osborne, treas- 
urer; J. W. Hawthorn, secretary; J. E. Clay- 
ton, H. F, Rugan, Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, A, 
Paddock, H. Z. E, Perkins, Otto Rieman, A, L; 
Soule, and Joseph Cathcart. 
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‘New Salem, Mass.—Rev. Perry Marshall: 


| The summer series of meetings closed with the 


last Sunday in August, with a large audience 
and people present from Dana, Wendell, and 
Prescott. The pastor’s sermons this summer 
have received cordial appreciation both from 
his listeners and from the local press. Dr. 
Marshall attended the Union “Old Home 
Week” services held in Stowe, Vt. 


Petersham, Mass.—During the summer the 
er and plasterers and decorators have 
een at work on the church, and the _har- 
monious blending of outline and color of the 
newly finished interior gives the old house of 
worship a fresh attractiveness without marring 
any of the features that time and association 
have made dear.. On September 1, the occasion 
of the reopening, special meetings were held. 
In spite of the rain the auditorium was well 
filled in the afternoon. The sunshiny presence 
of Rev. Robert Collyer of New York, who 
preached the sermon, and his words of hearty 
good will, made the day a very precious and 
memorable one ; and the building seemed appro- 
priately reconsecrated to a religion of sunshine 
and good will. Mr. James |Brooks of Peters- 
ham: gave-an address, in which he -referred 
briefly to the history of the parish and espe- 
cially to the ministry of his grandfather, Rev. 
Luther Willson, who in 1818 was tried and con- 
victed for holding heretical views, and soon’ 
afterward was called tothe church in Petersham. 
He referred also to Rev. George R. Noyes, one 
of the early Unitarian pastors, who afterward 
became professor of Hebrew in Harvard; to 
Rev. Edmund Willson, Dr. John Fiske and 
others connected with the Willson family and 
associated in different ways withthe parish. The 
ministers of the Baptist and Congregational 
churches took part in the meeting. A christen- 
ing service conducted by the pastor preceded the 
sermon, three children of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Fiske—Margaret Gracie, Barbara, and John, 
grandchildren of the late John Fiske—being 
dedicated to “truth, beauty, and holiness.” Miss 
Ethel and Mr. Herbert Fiske sang James Free- 
man Clarke’s christening hymn, and Robert 
Collyer closed with an especially touching and 
impressive prayer. 

In the evening the steady downpour of rain 
did not keep a good audience from assembling 
to hear the music of the new, sweet-toned organ, 
as played by W. B. Tyler of Boston. Mr. Tyler 
was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Wheelright of 
Hardwick, Richard H. Dana of Cambridge, 
Mrs, F. H. Lee of Salem, B. J. Bennet (violinist) 
of Petersham, Samuel Dorrance (flutist) of Prov- 
idence. It is due to the indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. F. H. Lee that the congregation in Peters- 
ham will hereafter worship amidst much pleas- 
anter surroundings and with better music. The 
expense of the improvements, including the new 
organ, was something over $3,000. The recent 
summer fair and sale given by the Ladies’ Beney- 
olent Society netted $350. 

On Sunday, September 8, .a consecration class 
of eight young people was welcomed by the pas- 
tor into the fellowship of those who are united 
for the worship of God and the service of man. 


Schenectady, N.¥Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Fred J. Van Hoesen: The First 
Unitarian Society enters upon the year’s work 
with courageous spirit, Its property at the 
corner of Union Street and Wendell Avenue, 
upon which it proposes to build next season, 
is a constant source of encouragement. It is 
also fortunate in securing so dignified and com- 
fortable a place as the court-house for its 
Sunday meetings. The minister announces 
topics for sermons in September as follows: 
“Taking Bearings,” “Has the Old Testament 
a Legitimate Place in Present-day Thought and 
Life?” “The Ethics of Faith,” “The Vitality 
of Liberal Christianity as registered by the 
National Conference.” 


Stowe, Vt.—An “Old Home Week” cele- 
bration was held here with great success during 
the second week of August. 


Rev. Perry Marshall at the conclusion of the 


One of the most | 
interesting events was the sermon preached by | 
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week, Mr. Marshall was pastor of - Uni 
Church from 1886 to 1889, and was so wel 
remembered and beloved that a large congrega- 
tion assembled to hear again his familiar voice. 
Mr. Marshall preached eloquently, dwelling 
upon. the immutability of divine law, showing 
how all things work together for the greatest 
possible good. The congregation was made up 
of people holding all kinds of theological faiths, 
but was listened to with the utmost attention, 
and could not fail to make a deep impression. 


Willimantic, Conn.—The term of service 
of Rev: Samuel R. Free having expired and he 
declining reappointment to the very deep regret 
of the whole society, his successful pastorate 
here comes to a close. 


Personals. 5 


Wide-spread sympathy is expressed for Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles F. Dole in the sad death at 


sea of their second son while returning from an - 


extended ocean voyage. 


Acknowledgments of the 


to Sept. I, I901:— 
May 14. Florence, Mass., Free Congregational 


Sunday-school..... see: eee cece $5.00 
20. Keokuk, Ia., Sunday-school..........«+« 2.00 
20. Montpelier, Vt., Church of Messiah Sun- 
GAYSGHOGl «cee sites scasercse> naaeist = 11.21 
20. Rockville, Ct., Sunday-school 3.50 
23. Berlin, Mass., Sunday-school..... 6,00 
25. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish 
day-school., sesso « tecasece sees tasgeeee> 15,00 
25, Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 25.00 
28. Melrose, Mass., 15.00 
29, Philadelphia, Pa., First Uni 
day-school .. 10,00 
29. Salem, Mass., 
SCHOO] 3.00:sesi/eeve eereee 20,00 
June x. Church of Disciples Sunda: 
TOT, cee ceee eves cece rece cece sceece 12.00 
3. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass...-.+-. 25.00 
3. First Parish in Brookline, Mass....--+++ 75.00 
3. Unity Sunday-school, Providence, R.I., 26.12 
8. Second Parish in the town of Worcester, 50.00 
1o, First Unitarian Sunday-school, Shelby- 
Wiles Tlie scuieniicigdason savin : 1.60 
1q. Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
ro. Christ Church Sunday-school, D 
PEP LASS « vcininsmuelanuiai eo saleidceialneiece ste 10.54 
13. All Souls’ Sunday-school, Roxbury, 
WVFass) Sutcie ee cues sieubietecie ses stents patted 20.00 
13. North Andover, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
18. Peabody, Mass., church and Sunday- 
SCHOOL «see eres eee Lteatscceeneatce A 23.67 
18. Arlington, M First Congregational 
Parishis tenrest «ioe sees nae o 32.19 
18. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-schi 7.00 
24. Davenport, Ia., Sunday-school.. A 5.00 
26, Barre, Mass., First Parish... sess seeeee 15.00 
27. West Roxbury, Mass., First Parish..... 30.00 
28. Athol Centre, Mass., First Unitarian 
Sunday-school. ...ssseeeeee rere Betic 2.00 
July 2. Chestnut Hill Chapel........ : 5.00 
2. Templeton, Mass., First Paris 10.00 
2. Petersham, Mass., Sunday schoo 5.00 
3. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school ve 10.00 
5. Fairhaven, Mass., Washington Street 
Church yrcnsisde Sep omacisecasepcies ns ao 12.00 
6. Neponset, Mass., Sunday-school.....-+++ 10.00 
g. North Easton, Mass., Unity Church.... 79.72 
x2, West Upton, Mass., Sunday-school 10,00 
17. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school... 2.47 
22, Second Church Sunday-school, Bo: 15.00 


23. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday-school..-..... 8.55 
30. East Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school, 8.23 


Aug. 12. Hingham, Mass., First Parish.........-. 82.90 
13. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10,00 
15. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school.....- sane 3-73 
1g. Canton, Mass., First Congregational 
ATISH 1010 cccesseecescsee senscsce sens 20.00 
26, Charlestown, N.H., South Parish....-.+ 7.13 


RIcHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7yeasurer. 


A Request. 


For nearly three years kind friends of our 


Unitarian-cause in New England and elsewhere 
have been sending me for distribution -back 


numbers of the Christian Register, printed ser- 


mons, and other tracts. These I have carefully 
placed, to the best of my ability, among those 
not well informed regarding the principles of 
our fellowship. Greatly impaired health now 
compels me to give up this loved work; and I 
must ask friends to discontinue sending me 
printed matter, at least for the present. 
Henry L. GLADDING. 
106; Mapison Avenuz, ALBany, N.Y. 


Unitarian ~ 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations . 


a ae 
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Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 


/eThe death of Dr. Janes removes from the |. 
Free Religious Association its president, and) 
from the Liberal Congress of Religion, the} 
.Cambridge Conference, and the, Monsalvat| * 
. School at Greenacre one of their most active | , 
workers. Dr. Janes was especially interested | ” 
organization, and | 
through them was constantly striving to come |; 


“in‘ these forms of liberal 


into sympathy and communication with repre 
“sentatives of the various Oriental religions. 
“His charity for them was unbounded. He be- 


lieved that from the East we might receive and 


use with great benefit the results of many cen- 
turies of meditation and experience. While he 


“was, first of all, a student of the philosophy of |. 


Herbert Spencer, he received the ideas of his 


great. master in a form modified by the ideas |’ 
which he derived from the comparative study of | 
-the principal religions of the world. He died 


_at/Greenacre after a brief illness. Among the 
various services was one held at the Studio 


Building in Cambridge last Sunday. The hour, | 


* four o’clock ‘on Sunday afternoon, was that on 


which the members of the Cambridge Confer-|. 


ences were accustomed to come together. 

The service was. led by Rev. J. W. ‘Chad- 
wick of Brooklyn, N.Y., who read several poems, 
and told of the many excellent traits of Dr. 
Janes, observed during the twenty years he had 
known him. In friendship he was Joyal and 
tender, and in the home there.never was a better 
son or a kinder husband and father. 

Henry Hoyt Moore of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association read resolutions adopted by that 
body and paid personal tribute to Dr. Janes, 
whom he first knew in the Sunday-school. 

“Mr. Chadwick announced that many letters 
of sympathy had been received. He read one, 
which was representative of all, from Ednah D. 
Cheney. F 

Charles Malloy of Waltham, who had been 
associated with Dr. Janes during the summer at 
the school in Greenacre, spoke feelingly, and 
closed his remarks by reading selections from 
Browning. F : 

Frank B. Sanborn of Concord paid tribute 
to Dr. Janes, and said he had always been im- 
pressed by his extreme gentleness and the 
manner in which he brought forward opinions 
that in others would be received with animosity. 

Secretary Palmer of the New York Board of 
Education said he was a member of the Sunday- 
school in Brooklyn when Dr. Janes was super- 
intendent, and had become intimate with him 
through long years of association. | 

Mrs. Hartnett, one of Dr. Janes’s coworkers 
in Greenacre, spoke of his intellectual ability 
and’ the calmness of mind that enabled’ Dr. 
Janes to listen to thoughts both Oriental and 
Occidental, and to take the best of each. 

‘Rabbi Fleischer urged those present to make 
sure that the work begun in Cambridge by Dr. 
Janes should be continued. 

Mr. West read some original verses, and the 
service closed with prayer by Mr. Chadwick. 


and Chere. 


A movement in connection with the Young 
People’s Union of the Congregational churches 
of England is planned to provide a centre for 
young men and young women visiting London 
or seeking employment there, where they may 
find a hearty welcome, light refreshments, and 
most of the advantages of a club. The rooms 
are within two minutes’ walk of the Bond Street 
Station of the London Central Railway. 


The women’s clubs of Chicago are planning 
to open a school in which all the branches of 
domestic education shall be thoroughly taught. 
Mrs. P. D. Armour has presented all the neces- 
sary apparatus to the clubs for the teaching of 
domestic science. Lectures on cookery, art, 
hygiene, economics, and the rearing of children, 
will be given each week. The clubs will also 
send teachers to districts where twenty or. more 
desire to be instructed. — , ‘ 
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. Pleasantries. 


Have you heard the story of three eggs? Too 
bad! 


What made the owl howl? The woodpecker 
would peck her. 


Ask a person, “What kind of a noise annoys 
an oyster?” After the victim has given it up, he 
is told, “A noisy noise annoys an oyster.” 


How much wood would a woodchuck chuck, 
if a woodchuck could chuck wood? He 
would chuck as much as a woodchuck could 
if a woodchuck could chuck wood. 


Joaquin Miller’s humor is sometimes curious. 
On his precipitous farm is a barn with a bay- 
window. When visitors ask why he built such 
a window, the poet solemnly replies, “To match 
my bay mare.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Harry one day climbed up in a parlor chair, 
in order to reach something he wanted. “Don’t 
get up in that chair with your feet, Harry,” ex- 
claimed his mother. “I just have to, mamma,” 
replied the little fellow. “I can’t take my feet 
off.” —Chicago News. 


An Englishwoman, desirous of being agreea- 
ble to a Scotch caller, was heard to express her- 
self as follows the other day: “Oh, yes, I have 
read several Scotch books, and one of Ian 
Maclaren’s made mecry. He must be a clever 
man. But what I cannot understand is this,— 
how it is that such an able man can only write 
in such an illiterate way 1” 


The wife of a well-known lawyer, a great 
friend of Mr. Choate, had to be operated on for 
appendicitis in London. The first day she 
walked out, they met the ambassador. He 
shook hands with his comrade and asked ques- 
tions till the wife, waiting for her turn, finally 
said, “Why, Mr. Choate, you don’t take any no- 
tice of me. I really believe you have forgotten 
me.” “My dear madam,” said Mr. Choate, “I 
must confess that I did not recognize you with- 
out your appendix.” 


It is related that a parrot and a dog being 
brought together in a room, the parrot for the 
fun of the thing said to the dog, “Sic him,” the 
result being that the dog, seeing nothing else 
to attack, went for the parrot, which lost a good 
share of its tail feathers before it escaped to the 
perch. It is related that the parrot, after in- 
specting damages, said to himself, “Poll, you 
talk too much!” 


“Duelling,” said she to a German student, 
“Gg a perfectly barbarous custom.” “But, dear 
Fraulein,” stammered the student, amazed and 
depressed at the failure of his scars to extract 
admiration, “duelling is the same with war, ex- 
cept for the number of peoples.” “Not at all!” 
said the American, indignantly. “War is al- 
ways for a cause, and generally cannot be 
avoided; and—and, besides,” she added, with a 
sudden inspiration, “in war you can lie in wait 
or get behind something! It’s altogether differ- 
ent.” 


Examination Answers: “Puritans were a 
class of people that came into existence and 
wanted the church’s sweeping done.more rap- 
idly.” “The Pilgrims were a religious sex that 
.did not believe in the doctoring of the Church 
of England.” “The only means of communica- 
tion the Colonists had was by horseback, and 
in this way it took quite a long time for a letter 
to goto Europe.” “The Five Nations were the 
Senecas, Oneidas, Onondagas, Mohawks, and 
Tomahawks.” “The Habeas Corpus Act was 
an act compelling the relatives of a dead per- 
son to produce his corpse in court, should a dis- 
pute arise.” “Italy embraces the Po and the 
Island of Sicily.” —Literary Digest. 
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